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-_—— 


Mr. President, I have already stated that 
T do not intend to eceupy the Senate with a 
discussion of the varieties of topics which 
naturally enforee themselves upon my atien- 
tion in considering this subject. It must 


have occurred to everybodys how utterly im- | 


potent the Congress of the United States now 
1s for any purpose whatever but that of yield- 
ing to the President every demand which he 
makes for men and monvy, unless they as- 
sume that only position which is lefi—that 
which in the history of other countries, in 


times favorable to humana hberty, has been! 


so often resorted to as # check upon arbitrary 
power—withholding that money, refusal to 
grant the services of those men when demand- 
ed for purposes which the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States do not deem to be proper. 

I wiil ask any Senator here to furnish me 
with any means of eseaping from the prose- 
eution of this war for an hundred years to 
come, if it so pleases the President of the 
United States to cceupy this while. 
that time! i i 
of getting away from this war, conceding to 
him, as you have, the power to command 


your army wherever he pleases, and then | 


granting to the Administration, as you eall it 
—the President—every dollar in money, and 
if need be. every abte-bi died man capable of 
bearing anus in the United States, to proses 
cute that war—tell me, you who say that he- 
ing in a war, aod conerding, as the Cousti- 
tution has conceded ty the President, the pow- 
erto command your armies in the field. to 
send then ashe pleases to Monterey, to Mex- 
jeo, to Yueatan, to Panama, to Chins, if you 
please—under the penalty, too, of death, de- 
nounced upon the ciicers that shall disobey 
that command—yive him that power and then 
concede it to be the duty of Congress—heing 
thus engaged without your consent at first, 
without appealing to you to give him that 
power—to leave to hit the whole conduct of 
the war, and as many men and as tuch mo- 
ney as may gratify to the full his schemes of 
ambition of avarice, or whitever else you al- 
tribute to him, and then tell me, what is the 
Government of ite United States, but one of 
the blankest, levelest, most odious and most 
hateful despotisims that it has ever pleased a 





mereift | God to allow a nation to be afflicted | 


with on the face of the earth? 

LT have looked at this subj et with a paine 
ful endeavor to come to the cone!usion, if pos. 
sible, that it was my duty as a Senator of the 
United States, finding the country in war, to 
** fight it out,” as we say in the common and 
popular phrase of the thes, toa jest and— 
honorable peace! T could very easily con- 
cede that to be iny daty if PT touud my coun- 
try engaged in a just war—in a war Heeessa- 
Ty even to protect the fancied honor of which 
you talk so mach. LT should have some apol- 


ogy.in the judgment of my countrymen, in | 


the determination of my conscience, and in 
an appeal whieh you, ard T, and all of us 
must soon be required to make before a tr 
bunal where this vaunted honor of the Repub- 
lie, E fear me, will gain but little credit as a 
defense to any act we may be guilty of here 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Bat when To am asked to say that T will 


Ho for! 
Furnish me with any possibility | 


| nor forced upon Mexico by the people of the 
| United States. U shall make no question of 
, history or the truth of history with my mase 
iter, the Commander-in-ehief, upon that pars 
{ticular proposition. On the contrary, 1 could 
verify every word that be thus utters. Sir, 
tL know that the people of the United States 
neither sought nor foreed Mexico into this 
wir,and yet | know that the President of the 
United Spates, with the command of your 
standing army, did seek that war, and that 
he forced war upow Mexieo. Lam not about 
to afflict the Senate v ith a detail of testiino- 
ny on that point. 1 will simply stete facts 
Which not a wan in Ameriea will deny. 

One of these facts, Mr. President, ts this: 
That in the year of grace, 1836, the battle ot 
San Jaciuto was fought. Does anybody de- 
ny that? No one here will dou't the fact. 
The result of that battle was thata certain 
district of eountry calling itself ‘Texas, de- 
elared itself a free and independent Republic. 
I hope the Senate will pardon me tor ullering 
fa thought or tw: which strikes me just now 
while I see the Senator from Texas—the lead- 
er of the men who achieved that victory—be- 
fore me. L wish to say a word or two about 
the great glory, the historical renown that ts 
te come to the people of the United States 
by the victories which she shall obtrin over 
ithe arms and furees of the Republic of Mexi- 
joo. Lsuppose, Mr. President. like all other 

boys, in my early youth, when Thad an op- 
| portunity of looking ata book ealled history, 
‘ihose which spoke of bloody battles and des- 
Lolating wars were inost likely to attraet my 
patention, and with very limited means of as- 
leertaintng that portion of the history of the 
[human race, 1 nevertheless has impressed it 
iself very vividly upon my mind, that there 
| have been great wars, and, as the old maxim 
has it, very many brave men, even before 
Agamemnon. (A tough.) ‘There have been 
Generals before the Seaator frow Texas, who 
jfought well. (A em Men have done 
i valtantly on batue-fields before ‘Taylor went 
}to Monterey: a few—one or two F recollect 
| aot particular friends of wine, Mr. Presi- 
(dent, although they were friends of my fiuni- 
ty, descended, some of thean, from the same 
| Koglish aneestry—at all events from Noah, 
}to whom we all claim a very close and kin- 
dred relation. But T confess that Tam some- 
) what surprised that men acquainted with the 
history of mankind—men who know that war 
| hag been the trade of barborons and civilized 
jmen for six thousand years, prompted by 
{those noble instinets which the Senator from 
; Michigan speaks aboui—who know that the 
\ first man born was a tero of the very first 
| magnitude, he killed his brother; (a laugh.) 
jhe beat out his brains with a clubs it was in 
\4 dispute, Mr. President. about the division 
of power and potronage between thear—I am 
surprised, sir, that with all the history of 
mankind, grave Senators, gray-headed men, 
| free from tine ardor and the natural aspirations 
of youth and young men, all enite in one great 
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 hallelujshand symphony of praise to the great | 


Sand iliusirious deeds of war that have oceur- 
| red and that have shed such imperishable re- 
| nown upon the banner and the prowess of this 
Republic of ours in this contliet with what 
one would suppose from all this must be a 
powerful and almost uncenquered and uneon- 








of the troops they fought, they fought t 
upon the field of San Jacinto. ‘The Repub- 
lic of Mexico was deprived, as 1 believegol 
about half of her territory. Ltis ia vain for 
you, Mr. President. or for any other nvingto 
say that a Mexican would not feel for the 
dismembennent of bis country, just as fou 
woud feel for the dismenberment of your Be- 
public. ‘There is nota race, nor any people 
extant in any part of the earth—in any organ- 
ized, or social, or consistent form of society, 
Which has so uniformly adhered, pertinaciows- 
ly, to the possession of every inch of soil that 
they could claim as their country, as this 
Mexican—this very Spauish—this very 
dian race in that country. So strongly is tat 
principle implanted in that half savage 

half civilized Mexican, that it has b 
with him a sentiment arising to fanatictsans 


his bosom, 
So deeply has it impressed itself i 
t 


“ 







them that it has become incorporated in 
written Constitution of the Republic, that n 
an inch of the soil of the Republic ever should 
be alienated; but that it shall emain whale 
and entire as long as the Republic endurese 
that if one of the members be struck off death 
must ensue, unless that memder be re-united 
to the Republic. Well, then, with such 
people, notlike you as you fondly boast yor 
selves—highly civilized, highly reasont 
and bighly philosophical—bat a people w 
have the barbarisin of the old ages, and at 
Same time the sentiment of patrictism ined 
porated upon it, making it stronger than! 
tiself in the bosom of the Mexican—wh 
must have been the feeling when they lea 
ed that at the bate of San Jacinto there w 
but seventy-five Mexicans in the rauks of t 
conquering army, and that every other man 











































the seven hundred and filly-three who fought 


the battle and dismembered the Republic a 
became wasters of one-fourth of its svil, b 
hut recently gone armed, equipped. fed a 
furnished by the United States of North 
merica, to do that very work! 1 dou’t kane 
that the Republic of Mexico bad any ri 
to make war upon you, beeause your citize 
chose to seck their fortunes upon the fie 
of Texas. LT do not know whether she hi 
any cause to complain when you permit 
your citizens to march in battalions aud 
ments from your shores for the avowed pi 
pose of stirring up insurrection in a neighb: 
tng Republic—1 know that it did vot produ 
a rupture at that time, although TL rmmemb 
well the negeeiation which took place 
tween your Minister and theirs on that 
subject. I remember that you madea pu 
proclamation; but in spite of this your 
zens went there armed; and therefore we 
know that it is against this AngloS 
North American race—that the prejadiee 
feelings of Mexico have been excite 

highest point. What could be the fee 
the breast of any man here, if the peope 6 












Canada, with the connivance or permissin of 


the crown of England, had permitted thei ine 
habitants to arm themselves—or it wight be 
had pennitied regiments of trained and ner- 
cenary troops stationed there to come spon 
the State of New York and excite an insur- 
rection there, to tell the people of New York 
that the crown of England was the naiaral 
and paternal Government of the people that 













j of this Union, right or wrong—it was impos- 


a weak and trivial thing, whose complaints 


Jyou notto de this, w hich must disturb the 


she was at the same Gime acknowledging her 
Jdebts to your citizens, and agreeing to the 


They conquered a peace. (Laugh- 
ter.) They were your citizens—not Mexi- 
cans. ‘hey were recent emigrants to that 
country. ‘They were there tor the very pur- 
pose of seizing on that country, and making 
ita free and independent Republic, with the 
view, as some of them said, of bringing it 
into the American Confederacy in due ume. 
Is this poor Celtic brother of yours in Mext- 
co—is the Mexican man sunk 30 low that he 
eannot hear what fills the mouth and ear of 
rumor all over this country? He knows that 
this is the settled purpose of some of your 
people. He knows that your avarice has fix- 
ed his eagle glance on these rich acres in 
Mexico, and that your proud power counted 
the number that could be broughtagainst you, 
and that your avarice and your power togeth- 
er marched on to the subjugation of the third 
or fourth part of the Republic of Mexico, and 
took it from her. ‘They knew this, ana know- 
ing it, what must have been the tecling and 
sentiment in the mind of the President of the 
United States, when he tells you that with 
such a people—with a people atleast in their 
own opinion so deeply injured by us, as were 
these Mexicans—he entertained that divine 
benevolent sentiment—a desire to preserve 
peacetul relations with the Republic of Mex- 
ico! 

This Republic of Texas comes under the 
Government of the Daited States, and 1 hap- 
pens that the Minister resident at your Court 
—and it is a pretty respectable Court, Mr. 
President—we have something of a King— 
not for life it is true, but a quadrennial sort of 
monarch, who does very much as he pleases 
—the Minister resident at that Court of yours 
stated at the time that this revolted Provinee 
of ‘Texas was claimed ty Mexico, and thatif 
you received itas one of the sovereign States 





sible to reason with Uiis people about it—they 
would consider it as an act of bosulity. Did 
you consult the national feeling of Mexico 
then? Notatall. You spurned it away as 


yor would not even hear; and when she mur- 
mured in humble suppliconcy and begged of 


peaceful relations of the two countries, while 
awerd of your Commissioners, who had given 


to them two and a half millions of money, to 
be paid out of her ‘Treasury, and whieh could 








be got only by forced loans from her own 
scilizens. She begged of you, while doing 
HH this, not to enter on this new plan, but to 
this Republic of Texas alone—if indepen- 
t, to let her enjoy her independence—if 

to let her enjoy unmixed freedom calm- 
rand securely,as she said she could, in w 
_ ‘ : : : 












suid, * No! 


this bedy of the United States that whieh has 
been severed from yours by citizens of this 
country. L will take ‘Texas into the Union! 
1 will throw the politieal shield of my insti- 
tutions around her liberties. and the sword of 
my power arcund her right, and there it shall 
stand as that which guarded Eden, tuning 
every way.” 

That's the way you threatened Mexico.— 
Her minister, in spite of his remonstrance, 











prosecute a war, I cannot answer that ques | quereble foe. Mr. President, twenty millions 
tion, yea® or nay, until TE have determined | of the Anglo-Saxon race—that indomitable 
whether that was a necessary war; and Dean | pace, that have gone about the world robbing 
not determine whether it was necessary until | it wherever they have settled—now set then 
T know how it was that my country Was IM | selves up as gaining a very great reputation 
volved in it, And it is to that particular | jy, history for domg—what! For gaining 
point, Mr. Presidemt—without reading decus | three victories in three battles with this Re- 


desired to be happy—that the Government of | failing, leaves this country. He leaves tell- 


ments, but referring to a few fieis which 
understand not to be denied on either side of 
this chamber—that L wish to direct the atten- 


tion of the American Senate, and so far as | 


may be, that of any of the humble and honest 
eonstituents whom [ represent here. IT know, 
Mr. President, the responsibility which 
assume in undertaking to determine that the 
President of the United States has done a 
great wrony to the country, whose honor and 
whose interest he was required to protect. 
know, Mr. President, the Sremistiatlons which 
await even so humble an individual as my- 
self, when he shall dare to put himself in op- 
position to that high power—that idol god— 
whieh the people of this country have made 
to themselves und called a President. 

But it is my very humility which makes 
me bold. I know, sir, that he who was told 
in olden time how to govern a turbulent peo- 

le was advised to cut off the tallest heads. 
Mine willeseape! Still, holding a seat here, 
Mr. President, and finding it written in the 
Constitution of my country that | had the 
power to grantto tne President, at his bid- 
ding of not, as 1 pleesed, men and money, | 
did conevive that it beeame my duty to ascer- 
tain whether the President's request was a 
reasonable one—whether the President want- 
ed these men and this money for a proper and 
laudable purpose or not; and with these old- 
fashioned ideas—quite as unpopular, T say, 
on this side of the Chamber as we find ther 
to be on the other—I set myself to this pain- 
ful investigation, and | found not quite enough 
along with me to have saved that city in old- 
en time. (A laugh.) ‘There were not five of 
us, but only three! (A laugh.) I looked 
around and as allusion was made by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yesterday in a very sin- 
gular and conspicuous manner to him that 
we read of in the Old ‘Testament, by name, 
Job, in my desolation finding myself only 
with two other men on this liportant ques- 
tion, I did go to that beok to see if I could 
not find some consolation in my despair; and 
when these votes were called and ] was com- 
lled to separate myself from a}! around me, 
pent have eried as did the man of Uz in 
his affliction in the olden time—* What times 
my friends waxed warm, they vanish! (A 
laugh.) “While it is hot they are consamed 
out of their places!" (Renewed laughter.) 

Weil, | could not leave the position in 
which it had pleased the State of Olno to 
place me, and | returned again and again to 
the original and primary and important inqui- 
ry—how is it that my country is involved in 
this wart I looked to the President's ac- 
count of it, and he tells me it was a war for 
the defense of the territory of the United 
Stites. I found it written in that message, 


| public of Mexico, who, in the year 1836, was 
| conquered and bereft of a territory as large as 
| the whole empire of France by seven handred 
men under the command of the honorable 
Senator from ‘Texas, coming from about ten 
thousand people gathered from all quarters of 
the Union, whe had a few months before set 
themsetves down in the Republic of Texas! 
| I expect this will be a very glorious chapter 
in your history—won't itt (A laugh.)  Af- 
| ter the Senator from ‘Texas had met this foe 
}in deadly conflict; had waged war with them 
| —in stricken batile had conquered the whole 
} nation, and captured their President and Com- 
| ander of their army, losing three men on the 
| field of battle and two others who died of 
| their wounds—that’s the history of that war! 
jafier such a conflict as thatwith the Republic 
, of Mexico, I do think it becomes the martial 
aspirations of this great Republic of the U- 
nited States to wish to measure arms with 
| this unconquerable sept in Mexico! 
Why, sir, wast not this melancholy affair 
| excite the ridicule, nay, it must exerte the 
; contempt of every man acquainted with the 
history of the wars of the world? Ido not 
{deny to those gallant men that have gone in- 
}to that country, personal bravery, equal to 
troops of any land, of any kind, anywhere, 
} engaged in this work of butchering. Ldo not 
| believe that we are less capable in the basi- 
ness of destruction, than any other people that 
ever lived. I do not believe tat we are less 
| Willing on the slightest pretext, to cut the 
throat of any other man. 1 believe that we 
| possess all that capacity in the highest de- 
gree. I see examples of it before me, in the 
| Very War in which we are engaged. Well, 
| the Republic of Texas, having established its 
| independence by that battle, in due time after 
| Seven or eight years, came to the sister Re- 
| public of the United States,and asked to sink 
| Its sovereignty and become one of the sister 
| Republics of the United States—and now our 
| President has informed us at the opening of 
| the session, that with the most anxious de- 
| sire to preserve pacific relations with Mexi- 
, co (7) he has been compelled to this war. J 
| Was happy to hear the Senator from Michigan, 
| say yesterday, that nothing could justify the 
| wor, but the defense of the honor or the in- 
| terests of the nation, of the boundaries of your 
| Republic—he has been forced into this war. 
Now let us consider the attitu: e of these two 
hostile Republics as ‘t was at the time when 
this battle of San Jacinto was fought—as it 
| was at the time when the Union of these two 
Republics took place, contrary to the will of 
| Mexico, with whom we are now at war. 
Every one can feel, if he but examine his 
| own bosom for a moment, what must have 
been the sentiment of a citizen of the Mesi- 





the Republic of the United States was fae- 
tious and degraded—that human nature with- 
ered under it, and that it was only under the 
Lion of England, rampant upen his fied of 
gold, and not under the blackguard Lagle 
that any honorable gentleman desired © be 
protected and to fight? 

If, sir, T say, old mother Engtand had sent 
her children torward to you with such @ pur- 
pose and message as that, und had setered 
the State of New York from you, and then, 
for some difficulty about the boundary along 
between it and Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, running up some little tide-creek here, 
and going off a little degree or two there, 
should have said, **We have a dispute abou 
this bound: ry; we have some forty theasand 
regular troops planted upon the boudary, 
and T wish you to understand that Lan very 
strong—that I have not only about thiry mil- 
lions of people upon the island of Knghnd— 
of Great Britain—that own my sovwreign 
sway; but away upon the other side if the 


globe, right under you, there the Lion o Eng- | dethroned, lose our power, and you will en- 


land commands the obedience of a hundred 
and twenty millions more. It becomes you, 
struggling Democrats, away here in ths new 
world, to be a litte careful how you treat 
with me. You are not Celts exactl you 
are Anglo-Saxons; but you are a degeierate, 
an alienva sort of bastard race. T have taken 
your New York; [will have your Massa- 
chasetts.”” Aud all this is submitted to the 


Amcriean Senate, and we are gravely dkcuss- 
Would we be 
likely to ratify a treaty between New York | 


ing what ought to be done. 


and the crown of England, permitting New 
Yigk to become a part of the colonitl pos- 
sessions of the crown of England? 

I should like to hear my colleague (Mr. 
ALLEN) speak to such a question as tint. (A 
laugh.) 
this Democracy that you talk about ealkd up- 
on to utter its tones ona question lik¢ that, 
If he who last year was so pained lestan A- 
merican citizen away—God knows vhere! 
in some latitude beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains—should be obedient to British hw; if 
he whose patriotic and republican apprehen- 


sion was so painfully excited lest the right of Mexico, and heap up the graves of two 
of habeas corpus and trial by Jury—which ev- thousand men along this river, dying with 


ery Englishman carries with him as his 
breeches pocket wherever he goes—should 


be made to bear upon an American chizea— | er.” but must call him ** Minister Plenipo- 
were called upon to speak upon sacha pro- | tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Mexi- 
position as that which I have supposed, I eo?” 
should certainly like to hear how le would | selves into go: d society abroad ? 
receive it. Yet the question being reversed | Gentlemen do not act that way in the West, 
that is precisely the condition in whth Mex- | Mr. 
ico stood toward yon the day after Say Jacin- j somebody don't choose to admit us into his 
With all that, we did well | society there (a laugh;) ner do Christian 


to was fought. 


all that we did. Then we send out people | men, Mr. President, fight for that reason! 


to Texas. They went after libeny, they 
say! (A laugh.) 
ome! 


I remember it well. They went to Texas 


to fight for their rights. ‘Theycouldnot fight ister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
for them in their own country. Well, they nary.” 


I should like to hear the vdce of | 


ing you that because you had brought your- 
seives into this hostile relation to his country, 
it was impossible for him to remain at your 
Court as accredited Envoy Extraordinary.— 
Well, what did you dot After some time 
you were told thatitis likely the Republic of 
Mexico will receive frou you, if you will eon- 
descend to send him,an Ambassador to treat 
of this question of boundary between Texas 
and the United States. Now, Mr. President, 
what did it become the great people of the 
United States to do when that proffer was 
made by this weak, degraded, contemptible 
and contemned Mexico? Why. your Minis- 
ter gues there. A Minister of the first grade 
—just as though all your relations with Mex- 
ico were of the most pacific character! A 
man then trembling on the tottering throne of 
some fection which he represented, says to 
your Minister, “In God's name delay this 
mission! Don'task to be received! Tf we 
receive a Minister from the United States 





| 
} 





| 


They could not lave it at | Surpers. writes home that if some military 


| 


lall things to treat these despised Mexieans 


to treat with us on this thing, we should be 


tirely fail in your object.” 

What does your Minister do? ‘They tell 
him at the si me time, ** Come in the charac- 
ter of a Commissioner to treat about the ques- 
tion of boundary and you may be received.” 
I speak, Mr. President, in general terms of 
the correspondence between Mr, Stape is and 
the Mexican official at that time whoever he 
was. What does your President dot Oh. 
his heart panting for pewee—desiring above 


in such a way that nota shadow of complaint 
can rest on their minds—he * says you shall 
receive me as Minister. T will not come in 
the capacity of Commissioner. You shall 
receive me as if there was no cause of quar- 
rel between you and the United States, or we 
won't treat at all.” Now, has it come to 
this, that the North American Republie—has 
it come to this—I ask of the peace-loving 
people of the United States—I ask of the 
philosophic and reflecting men of the United 
States—I ask of the mothers of this Repub- 
lic if they are willing that their sons should 
pour ont their life blood onthe parched sands 


disease, simply becanse your President would 


a warlike demonstration on these men, and 
perhaps T shall be accredited and received.” 
The President and Secretary accordingly send 
your army to the confines of Mexico. “There 
lies the little piece of territory out of which, 
Mr. President, «ll this warhas arisen! Now 
1 skould, but I would not state any dispu- 
table fact. It is known to every man who 
has looked iato this subject, that a revolu- 
tionary government can claim no jurisdie- 
tion any where when it has not defined and 
exercised its power with the sword. It was 
utterly indifferent to Mexieo and the world, 
what legislative enactments Texas made.— 
She extended her revolutionity government 
and her revolationary dominion not one inch 
beyond the extent to which she had carried 
the power of ‘Texas in opposition to the pow- 
er of Mexicn. . 
It is therefore a mere question of fuct—and 
how will it be pretended that that country 
ving between the Nueces and the Del 
Norte, to which your army was ordered and 
of which it took possession, was subject to 
Texan law and not Mexiean law?) Why, 
what did your General find there? What 
did he write home? Do you hear of trial by 
jury on the east bank of the Rio Grande—of 
Anglo-Saxons making cotton there with their 
negroes? No! You hesr of Mexicans re- 
siding peacefully there ; but fleeing from their 
cotton-fields at the approach of your army— 
no slaves there, for it had been a decree of 
the Mexican Government, yesrs ago, that no 
slaves should exist there. If there were a 
Texos population on the east bank of the 
Rio Grande, why did not Gen. Taytor hear 
something of those Texans hailing the ad- 
vent of the American army coming to pro- 
tect them from the ravages of the Mexicans 
and the more murderous onslaughts of the 
neighboring savages? Do you hear any- 
thing of thatt) No! On the contrary the 
population fled from their homes at the ap- 
proach of yourarmy. In God’s name, I wish 
to know if it has come to this, that when an 
American army goes to protect American 


gression upon Mexico, for all the conses 
quenees of which we would be held respon- 
sible, Mr. President, we have ettempted to 
incorporate into this Republic a territory on 
the left bank of the Rio del Norte, and the 
consequences have come upen us. It wasan 
act of agyression, as the Senator from “Mis 
souri denounced in that Resolution, We 
have attempted to do it, Now is it for an 
humble man like me, who stands here like 
the poor publican of old, and does not pre- 
tend to be one of the Pharisees that know all 
things, and are better than all meo—that 
smites his bosom and says, * God, be mer- 
ciful to me, a poor Whig! ”—is it for me, 
when these appointed High Priests of the 
Temple of Democracy hold two different sto- 
ries, to judge between thei 7 

4s it tor me to say thatthe Bresident of the 
United States, has told the truth, and that the 
Sen.tor from Missouri has lied?) Ibis nota 
controversy between the President of the 
United Stites and we. Tt is a controversy 
about a matter of fact and troth of history, 
about which the Senator from Missouri has 
decbired thatitis a partof the Republic of 
Mexico. ‘Phis very conntry, which your 
President in this document of his, which 
must have passed into the political history of 
Congress for what it is worth, has declared 
to bea part and parcel of the Stafe of Teaas, 
and always so, and that therefore he marched 
an army in its defense and e~pelled the ene- 
my. Why,sir, whom did he expel? He found 
a custom-house upon the left bank of the riv- 
er, at San Esabel, and yet no American pro- 
perty. And how was your American army 
received? Why, the population fled; and 
here, it is said that, for ten years, ever since 
1836, before the Republic of Texas, up to 
1843, and a whole year after her annexation, 
there was a scoundrel of a Mexican in that 
custom-honse levying duties npon everybody 
that traded there, * laugh.) 

This Repoblic of Texas must have been 
strangely negligent of her State rights. 
: ’ should think that men so violent in fighting 
Citizens on American territory, they flee from | for their rights, might have fonght a litte 
ites from the most barbarous enemy? Yet) about that. twas Mexicans who were there. 
such is the ridiculous assumption of those | What is the fact, then? General Tayior 
who pretend that on the east bank of the | marehes there with his army to protect the 
Rie Grinde, where your arms took posses- possessions of the United States, and the peo- 
sion, there were ‘Texan population—Texan | ple of that territory set fire to the town of Isa- 
power—Texan laws and American United | bel and ron away from it, What a harmoni- 
States power and liw! No, Mr. President, | ous Republic you had! When you eame 
when I see that stated in an Executive docu | bristling in arms—your banner waving in the 
ment—written by the finger of a President of | windyour eagle spreading its wings for 
the United States—and when you read in| the protection of all your cllizens—your An- 
those documents, with which your tables | glo-Saxon Republican is so alarmed at the 
groan, the veracicus account of that noble | sight of this Hlustrious banner, that he sets 
old General Tayion, of his reception in that | fire to his dwelling and runs away from you 
country. and of those men (to use the lan-| as froma savage! (A laugh.) 


guage of cne of his officers) fleeing before —--—- 
ft Constitution of the State of Ohio. 
















: ders; whi on compre these two 








upen t | ; bh 
dee upon the gravity of all publis officers ! , , ’ 
Great God! Mr. President, 18 it possible | ‘ry servitude in this State, otherwise than 
that the Americ people give countenance | fT | nt of crime, whereof the party 
to this atrocious falsehood that you were about | shall have been duly convicted.” 
to interpolate into the history of this eoun- Compare the above with the proposed new 
try and write it down as a facet, when the | * Black Law,” introdaced into the Ohio Leg- 
whole world, and everybody, and you your- | islature the present session, then say whither 
selves, acting, as it may be, on that very false- | are we tending? What are our prospects ? 
hood, know that what is stated there is not | Are the principles of right. of liberty advane- 
jing, or retrograding? ‘lo the intelligent 
Mr. President, there is ab.ent to-day a| mind—to the observer of ing events, 
Senator from the other side of the House | there can be but one reply. . “the ways 
whose presence would afford me—as it | firing man, though a fool,” cannot but see 
always does, but particularly on this oc-' that the spirit of freedom which once lived 
casion—a_ most singular gratification. — | and reigned on the free soil of Ohio, is not. 
LT allude to the Senator from Missouri who | We may continue to boast of our “ glorious 
sits farthest from me (Mr. Benton.) 1 re-| institutions,” our * unrivalled prosperity,” 
member, Mr. President, he arose in this body | our freedom of thought, s th, and action ; 
and performed a great act of justice to him- | "tis bat in name, in connie only for the 
self and his country—of justice to mankind, | jest of fools and seorn of tyrants; for “it is 
for all men are interested in the truths of an anquestionable position, thet they who 
history—when he declared it to be his pure duly appreeiate the blessings of liberty, re- 
pose tor the sake of the trath of history toset volt as much from the idea of exercising, as 
right some gentlemen, on the other side of from thet of enduring oppression.’ The 
the House, in respect to the territory of Ores blessing of liberty, then, is nut apprecialed by 
gon, which then threatened to disturh the the peo; le of Ohiog nor en ithe, while twen- 
peace of this Republic with the Kingdom of ty-five thousand of her citizens are denied 
Great Britain. 1 wished it had pleased him | the rights of men. 
to have performed the same good offices on | But it is no matter of wonder that the Leg- 
this occasion. | islature of Ohio listens to propositions of ene 
1 wish it had been soif hecould have found slaving her own citizens, From her past ob- 
it consonant with his duty to his country, sequiousness in favor of and eringing ser- 
that now while engaged withanenemy whom  viltty to the neighboring slave States; from 
we have no reason to fear as being ever able her hitherto willingness to do the dirty work 
to check our progress or disturb our internal of slavery, what more or less could be ex- 
peace, for the sake of justice as then he did pected? What more can be expected, 80 
for the sake of justice and the interest and long as Ohio forma an integral part of a ma- 
peace of those two countries, Englan! and tion, * the vital and animating spiril of which 
America, he had come torward to settle the is,” (according to John Quincy Adamea,) 
truth of history in respect to the territorial “ the preservation, propagation, and perpetu- 
bountary of Texas which our President said ation of slavery.”’ So long as Ohio consti- 
was the Rio Braco—the “Rio del Norte,” tutes a part of a slaveholding government, it 
as it is sometimes called. I expre-s this is no wonder that she is what she is; and we 
wish for no purpose of taunting the Senator think it not presumptuous to predict that if 
from Missouri, or leading him to believe that she remains subservient to a slaveholding 
I would draw his name into the discussion power, her downward course in moral prin- 
for any other than the most sacred purposes ciple, and subjugation of principles of free- 
which can animate the human bosom—that dom and hominity will be in geometrical ra- 
of having truth established, for 1 really be- tio. Proposing to sell her own citizens, and 
lieve that that is trae which the Senatorfrom fighting for slavery, is all consistent with an 
Michigan stated yesterday thatthe worstsaid abiding “union with slaveholders.” Our 
in the Senate is, that much might be said on econntry! To her how applicable the lan- 
both sides! (A laugh.) 1 cannot view it guage of inspiration: * Babylon the great is 
in that way. Mach may be said, much talk fallen, is fallen,” and another voiee from hea- 
may be had on both sides of any question, ven is saying, * Come out of her, my people, 
but that this is a disputeble matter about that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
which a man could apply his mind foranhour ye receive not of her plagues.” 
and still be in doubt, is to me an inscrutable [ Plea fur the Oppressed. 
mystery. al 
1 wish to invoke the authority of the Sen- | 
ator from Missouri. When about to receive 
Texas into the United States ho offered a 












true? 








Sravery in Detawane.—A committee of 
the Delaware Legislature, diselsiming aboli- 
tionism, have reported a» bill for the extine- 
tion of slavery in thit State tn aceordance 





not name Mr. Joun Stipens “ C ” 


Mr. President, are we to force our- 
(A laugh.) 


President! We don't fight because 


We commence now tothe year 1845. Mr. 


demonstration should be made, perhaps he 
would he received as Jonn Stipert, “* Min- 


resolution to this effect: 


Resolved, That the ineoporation of the left 
bank of the Rio del Norte into the American 
Union, by viriue of atreaty with Texas, compre- 
hending, ax the said incorpo ation would do, 
a part of the Mexican departments of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila and Tamauli- 

. would be aN ACT OF DIRECT AGGRESSION 
on Mexico; forall the consequences of which 
the United States should stand responsible.” 

Now what did that mean? Did the Sen- 
ator from Missouri believe that he was right 
when he said that the right bank of the Rio 
del Norte did to Mexico, and that if 


with numerous petitions. It is merely a 
nominal thing there, and most sooner or later 
cease Wy exist.—Enguirer- 

A more ludicrons instance of the power of 
anime could not be conceived. The thi: 
itself is acceptable, but the name is nbhoreede 
We do not object, however, to the disclaim- 
er, if it is always accompanied with an axtof 
emancipation. If the Legislatures of other 
States will imitate the example. we will agree 
that they shall not be called Abolitionists.— 
This act of the Delaware Legislature, we 
presume, is another proof how mach the agi- 





Extraordi- 
Mr. Stapett invokes the military 


tation of the question has retarded ite proper 


so it would be an act of insult? The mere solution.—Cin, Herald. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


French Revolution--Volunteering--Gov. 
Briggs. 








Worcester, Mass., 21th Feb., 47. 
Dear Farienps:— 
“Forgotten Ohio”? No, never. Sorry 
am J, that yon have had occasion to think so. 


“If I forget thee, O (Jeru) Salem, let my | 


right hand forget her cunning.” Are Raven- 


na, Austinburg, Jefferson and New Lyme in| 
the North, Lloydsville, Somerton and Short | 


Creek in the South, & New Garden, Youngs- 


town and Salem between, are they so soon | 


forgotten? Believe itnot. High on the scroll 
of my loved ones, are the naines of my dear 
friends there, and in other towns too. And 


while memory performs its wonted office, nei- , 


ther.time nor distance shal] invade the sacred 
registry. 

But I have been whirled as in a tempest 
with engagements. Sickness kept me a 
month from the field. In that time * The 
Church as it is,” was written, else | should 
sooner have been well. While in Boston, 
superintending the printing, I made my night- 
ly sallies into the surrounding villages, and 
lectured generally to a late hour. 

That off my hands, I accepted an invitation 
to lecture befure a Lyceum that was despe- 
tate enough to apply to me to furnish them 
one of their course of , lectures. 


I selected | 
for my subject, The Causes and Character of | 


tled dregs of society. The ministers have 
preached and prayed at the volunteers, and | 
the Boston Post has commended their pious | 
zeal. ‘The godly Olive Branch has implored 


The Duty of Citizens. 
Friexps Jones :— 
‘The question of dufy growing out of our 
Cc 





and cursed the Chronotype and the anti-sla- | 
very papers that have di ged enlistment 
The Bible Society has given the soldiers bi- | 
bles. The ‘T'ract Society distributed tracts, 

, Some of the ladies, with immense pomp and | 
‘circumstance, presented the Colonel a gold | 
ring. Citizens have presented the officers 

with the most cestly swords. Others have 

with immense solemnity, presented sergeants | 
with six barrelled revolvers, and corporals | 
with Bowie knives. A mammoth Ball with 

five dollar tickets, was given in Faneuil Holl, | 
in aid of the volunteers. Private subserip- 
tions have flowed in by thcusands fer the 
same object. The Theatre, too, has lent its | 
aid. A monstrous benefit was given under 
the direction of a large committee, last Fri- 
day night. ‘The age or height of voluntecrs, | 
is now no more a consideration than their 

character is or has been. Such are but a por- | 
tion of the means the state and church have 
used, to baptize and sanctify volunteering in 
this daring crusade ngainst justice, liberty, 
and homanity, and yet the regiment lacks 
hundreds cf being fuil—so atleast Tam told. 
‘So is God defeating the counsels of the wick- 
ed. But IT will tell you more about it next 
tune. 








Yours, dear friends, as ever. 


PARKER PILLSBURY. 


tal relations has long been a matr 
ter of deep interest to me. Some of the anti- | 
slavery friends, whose devotedness and con- 
scientiousness I highly respect, eschew our 


| National Constitution as a compact with Sa- 


tan, and denounce all who a¢knowledge its 
authority as doers of evil. Others, who ac- 
knowledge the imperfection of the Constitu- 
tion, think it their duty to act as citizens of 
the Nation, believing thereby they can effect 
grater general good. ‘The question at issue 
between the Disunionist and the politician is 
in substance this—“Is it the duty of all who 


have a right to vote, to exercise that right 


judiciously under the present Constitution?” 
I claim to have given this subject as deep 
and candid an investigation as I am capable 


| of, and have been forced to the conclusion 


that itis my duty, with judgement and dis- . 
crimination, to exercise this right—to vote 
under the present Constitution. Could I find 


“that by so doing I give my support to slave- 
| caietl 
“ry, to War, or to any other system of wick-_ 


edness, my opinion,and of course my action, — 
must change. 

That we can exert a stronger influence 
against slavery and war by voting than by not 


2d Baptist Chureh. 


Faienps Epirors: 


An allusion is made at most of the anti- | 


slavery meetings to the cause of the division 
of the Baptist Church in this place in 1840. 
It is generally supposed that the division was 
on the slavery question, which is undoubted- 
ly a great mistake. 

The undersigned was then a member and 
attended all the meetings of discipline, and 
ean affirm that abolitionism was never agi- 
tated save at one meeting, and then a promi- 
nent member offered a resolution worded thus : 
“ Resolved, that abolition be put out of the 


| guilty of slaveholding is not necessarily im- 


Church.” This was Jost by a good majori- | 


ty. The same brother who offered this used 
all his ability after the division to prejudice 
his retained brethren and the public against 
the separatists, by urging the slavery ques- 
tion as the great priinary cause, and thereby 
exciting a sympathy in the breasts of the pro- 
slavery churches in his favor. 

The leaders of the separatists subsequently 
used the same means to create an interest in 
their favor. The fact is, these were merely 
expedients. The difficulty begzn and ended 
in a conflict for the pre-eminence between a 
few of the separatists and the person who of- 
feted the above resolution. 

Any person acquainted with the members 


voting, seems to me clear, A man’s politi- at thot time can easily perceive that some of 
cul intluence is in proportion to his political , the best anti-slavery sentiment remained in 
power, all other things being equal. Thus, the | the old church, while at the same tine some 


President of the United States has more po- | of the most confirmed pro-slavery members 


the French Revolution; with a view to res- | 


litieal power than any other man in the Na- | seceded and were attached to the new church. 


cue somewhat, that wonderful phenomenon 
from the horrible odium which European des- 


Frederick Douglass. 


| This chattel, who has converted himself 


into a man, and become one of the most ef- | 


tion, and his political influence is greater than 


that of any other man—his character, rr 


pots and their clinging mivions, and more es- 
pecially the spiritual and political dema- 
gogues of this country have screamed upon it. 


‘ fective advocates of human rights, and one 
‘of the most powerful pleaders for the re- 


demption of his euslaved brethren, has per- 
dy; but | 

the meeption it met within the places where | tied himself to bo purchased, and received 
it has ed Sctidetnd. whi es ‘adhe sompes \a lnii of sale entiiling him to the ownership | 

, a . - 
sation. The clergy have been eroaking them- hel ™ ale arch and blood. What do ye 
selves hoarse in cursing the French Revolu- | Shak of fe Abolitionipta} Has he compro- | 
tion, about long enough. Itis time now to mised his high position? Has or will his 
tell the nial’ an note about it. Societ ‘influence be lessened by that act? Will it 
must keep drunk, slaves must shriek pita have the effect of Delilah’s shears upon his 
ya ay poe the priest commit ctuies strength? The principle involved in this 
, al . . . 

ry, and the gallows, dragon-like, devour its P recording .0n tmporinet ene worthy the 
vietims, lest in ridding the world of such ex- | “nn of all Abolhtioniste. 


abilities of any oiher man. 
sident may be supposed next in order of po- crite.” ‘The old members are honest in re- 
litical influence, and so on down to the voter; | ference to this subject, and are making a slow 


My word for it, Mr. Bugle, there is much , 
better anti-slavery feeling in the old church | 
| tal abilities being equal to the character and ‘than in the new. The good book says— | 


The Vice Pre- There is more hope of a fool than a hypo- 
\are alike guilty, for the intellect which God 


2nd. That they believe slavery to be the 
| sum of all villanies—the sin which embraces 
| all other sins. 


This he does not deny, yet in his argument 
labors most zealously to prove that he who is 


plicated in the sin of slavery. 

3rd. ‘That it has defiled the entire people 
—that sects and parties have become tainted | 
by it—that it has corrupted the religion of 
the North as well as of the South—that it is, 
so far as this nation is concerned, an almost 
universal sin. 


This appears to us a plain proposition, and 
one which all will assent to who know how 
slavery depraves a nation, and who are con- 
scious that when one member suffers, all suf- 
fer. 

4th. That the character of the slaveholder 


is to be de.ermined by the charucter of the 
relation he sustains. 


We do not suppose the ecmmunity will 
find in this doctrine, anything particularly 
objectionable, inasmuch as society is accus- 
tomed to determine the character éf the mur- 
derer by the relation he sustains to the mur- 
dered man, of the rebber by the relation he 
sustains towerd the one whom he robs. It 
does not, however, follow that society, be- 
cause it regards all murderers as murderers, 
sees no deeper guilt in one than in another; 
nor is ittrue,as the author asserts, that Come- 
cuters must adopt the conclusion he falsely 
draws from their premises, that “all slave- 
holders are of the same hue of guilt.” They 
do notaspire to estimate accurately the cegree 
of guilt attached to the slaveholder; that is 
known only to Lim who is acquainted with 
the heart, and mezsures the strength of every 
temptation that besets it, of every trial that 
assails it; still less do they declare that all 


has given them, teaches that he who sins 


| and the voter can and does have a greater po- 


| right to vote, or the non-voter. 


litical influence than the man who has not a 

The following will give force to the truth 
of thisgposition. Some years since a number 
of Scotch families settled in Washington co., 
O. Their intelligence and morals were as 
good as that of their American neighbors, yet 
they were despised, and politically without 
influence, because they were aliens; but in 


but healthy progress; but the new seized an against light commits a more grievous wrong 


opportunity to aggrandize themselves by a | than he who errs through ignorance, 

deceptive use of the name of anti-slavery.— | Another ergo which he hangs upon the Ath 
They, to be sure, engrafied an anti-slavery | proposition, and which seems to shock his 
article into their creed, but soon after receiv- | benevolence very much is, that “the best 
ed into the church persons notable for their slaveholder that can be found or fancied, is 
pro-slavery. What did they care for the slave a liar, a thief, ar adulterer,a pirate and a 
when their real purpose was to ircrease their | murderer.” If slavery, which asserts that 
numbers and power—to pull down their breth- | the mortal image of the immortal God is pro- 


ren on the opposite side of the way? I ; perty, be a lie, then is the slaveholder a liar 


ecrable curses, we revive the horrors of the 


Thongh it has been considered as a settled 
q that purchasing a slave is acknow- 





time they availed themselves of the right of | 


heard a worthy official on Saturday night ,— 


if it is a system of theft, theft ef the most 


French Revolution. Thus has the priest- 
hood stayed the advance of Reform. As if 
that Revolution, bad as it was, came any too 
soon, or was not ten thousand times more 
needful than ours of 1776—and in alinost eve- 
ry sense, as honorable to humanity. 

Such are a few of the reasons why my pro- | 
mise to the Bugle has not been better kept. | 


'ledging the right of property in human beings, 
| lopping off a branch of the evil tree and leav- 
‘ing the means of replacing it with another, 
_ instead of devoting our means to blows at its 


to be settled again, when Frederick Douglass 
permits himself to be bought, and William 
Lloyd Garrison and other prominent Aboli-, 


citizenship and took their place among a self- 


proclaim himself wonderfully well pleased | terrible description, then the slaveholder is a 


| root, yet the indications are that it will have | 


governing people. Politicians soon discover- 
ed that there was a new element in the body 
politic—a fine lot of Scotch, enough to turn 
the election. ‘How will the Scotch vote?” 
said a Whig to a leading Scotchman, “Whig 
or Democrat?” The Scotch will go for that 
party that goes for them,” replied the Scotch- 


fraternity. 


with free discussion ; this same good brother ‘thief—if it makes merchandize of woman's 
some time since offered a resolution in the | Vittue, if it receives the price of her prostitu- 
church for my exclusion if I did not promise , tion and symtematizes adultery, then the 
to cease the advocacy of the articles of the , S!aveholder is an adulterer—if it robs man of | 


Indeed, this Church was conceived in sin ftom him the last vestiges of humanity, then 


his dearest rights, if with pirate hand it tears 


and bom in iniquity, Itis an illegitimate ‘is the slaveholder a pirate—if it destroys not 


We are doing « great work in Massacho- 
setts. Our numbers in the field are small, 
so many being in Britain and New York.— 
The Boston Fair yielded, inclading a sale at 


New Bedford of some of the goods, more | 


than 6000 ae Le eee re 
~ are | ore and more 
sick of politics and political parties. They 
have tried Whigism and found it more decep- 
tive than the apples of Sodom—Demoeracy, 
and that too, is loathsome as adders, poison as 
aspe—and Birneyocracy, but that combines 
all that is odious in both the other parties. 
So the converts to the doctrine of Disuni 
are daily multiplying. 

Massachusetts has been trying to raise a 
regiment to go with the other plunderers and 
pirates to Mexico. Governor Briggs was 
the first to volunteer. He volunteered to 
raise the regiment, as soon as the government 
told him it would consent to accept of it, if 
men were big fools enough to leave better 
pay, to come. This was every particle of 
authority the gc vernor had for his blundering 
‘course. 

And the blunderhoodship was the least of 
the evil. Gov. Briggs had sworn to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
he said this whole Texas proceeding was a 
gross violation of that Constitution. What 
business then, had he in violation of his oath, 
to support it, to be raising an army to trample 
it deeper in the dust? Is perjury so trifling 
‘an affair for Governors to commit? 

He professed to0, to be a very archangel in 
the Temperance cause. And yet he knows 
this banditi eammot be raised, only as the ele- 
ments composing it, to a great extent, are 
drunk, And he knows that the strong in- 
ducements with many are, first, the hundred 
thousand gallons of whiskey, the very sink 
elops of Tophet, for which the government 
has just advertised, ‘for the use of the army,” 
and second, the horrible riot they are allowed 
to make, on Mexican female chastity. He 
knows this, and yet enlists them, ‘I’empe- 
tance champion as he is. 

Gov. Brigge also calls himself a C bristian!! 
He says he has followed his Lord down into 
the Jordan of baptism. Monthly he celebrates 
his dying compassion in sacramental feast. 
He reads, and says be loves his precepts, 
“Love your enemies—do good to them that 
hate you.” But he loves the Mexicans, who 
are not hie enemies, even, by sending his 
‘blasph my to chop them to pie- 
ces. He “does good to them that” do not 
“hate” him, by sacking their towns, pluu- 
dering their plantations, violating their wives 
and daughters, and seizing on their lande. 
This is the virtue, the temperance, the chiris- 
tianity of Gov. Briggs. 

But after abl, they cannot yet raise that one 
Tegiment. They have gone from New Mamp- 
shire to Maine, and Beersheba to Dan. They 
even picked ap one whole company of poor 
Irish They have raked the sinks 


wee 
ae 








; tionists justify the transaction. It is true 


hat the circumstances in which he was 
| placed were trying, and all admit that cir- 
| cumstances govern the righifulness of actions 
sometimes. Inexorable necessity may com- 
igs that we otherwise would | 
not. But what necessity was there for. 
Douglass being bought? No Southern kid- | 
napper had with quadruped and biped blood- | 
hounds come in pursuit of him. If Thomas | 
Auld or some other man thief had him in his 
possession, and was going to carry him to the 
South, but offered to loose his hold upon him | 
on receiving 750 dollars, there would be some 
excuse for paying it; but such was not the 
fact. And io what way has his condition 
been bettered? When he returns to the 
United States he will bo just as liable to be 
kidnapped as before. ‘The only purpose for 
which his owner eould wish to have hin in 
his power would be to make an example of | 
him to terrify other slaves, and destroy his ' 
influence at the North. And if he is deter- | 
mined to have him, he will go up to Boston ; 
and steal him, as some Kentuckians came up 
and stole Jerry Phinney from the capital of 
Ohio. 

I am not surprised that the English should 
purchase Douglass. 
to buying slaves. 
the West Indies with £20,000 wrung from 
their laboring classes at home; and I think 
it would have been far better to have devoted | 
the £150, with which they ransomed Doug- 
lass who was already free, to relieving Ire- | 
Jand’s starving millions, But! am surprised | 
that Frederick should consent to be bought | 
of his former master, when I remember an | 
incident that occurred at an anti-slavery con- | 
vention in Mt. Pleasant which he attended | 
three years ago last October. A colored wo- 
man came to that convention to solicit money | 
to purchase her son who was yet in slavery. 
Elisha Bates made a very pathetic appeal in 
her behalf, and the sympathies of the meet- 
ing were becoming very much excited. But 
when some one was about to make a move 
for taking up a collection for her, Frederick 
Douglass stood upon the pulpit steps, and 
amid the tears and sobs of that slave mother, 
objected to money being appropriated to such 
a purpose. ** For,” said he, “it will be ae- 


i 


They are accustomed | 


beings. The money that is paid for that 
mother’s sou will probably be taken to pur- 
chase some other mother’s son, and it will 


chase all the slaves in the South, while the 
slaveholders would only procure a fresh sup- 
ply from Africa, and ihe system would still 


pend our money in making well-direeted 

blows atthe root of the system, it will soon 

be overthrown and abolished forever.” Tlow 

‘the ‘has escaped his own reasoning, J am not 

uble to see. J. MeMILLAN. 
Salem, February 21, 1847, 














They bought 800,000 in | 


{man. I scarcely need add that the Scotch 


| did not now lack political influence, but were 
| looked upon by politigians as a band of voters 
| worthy of, and commanding respeet. From 
‘all of which I infer that our political influ- 
ence is in proportion to our political power, 
all other things being equal. 

But do we retain our political power when 
we pledge ourselves not to exercise it !— 
What would be the effect if the President of 
the United States should pledge himself not 
to exercise the powers conferred on him by 
his office, if there was no law to supply his 
place by another I cannot say. But the ef- 
fect of such a pledge by a member of Con- 
gress would be to make one less effective sup- 
porter of his principles when a vote was to 
be taken on an act in which his principles 
were involved. He could exert no more in- 
fluence than a person not having the power 
conferred upon hiin, and the effect would be 
about the same as if he had resigned his of- 
fice. And such would be the effect of a sim- 
ilar course in a member of any corporate body 
organized in like manner, even down to the 
voter. By pledging himself not to use his 
political power, he in effect resigns that pow- 
er, and with that his political influence as 
has been before shown. That a non-voter has 
some indirect political influence no one dot bts, 


i 


child, and no act of legislation can be ob- 
tained {o legalize it. 

ENOS ELDRIDGE. 
Se a 


ea — 
TI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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+I love agitation when there is cause for 1t 
—he alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 


tans of a city, saves them from being burn- 
edin their beds.”"—Ldmund Burke. 





,.4 | desecration of the Sabbath, rebellion against 


only the body by its lingering tortures or 
more speedy vengeance, but takes the spirit- 
ual life of its victim, then is the slaveholder 
a murderer. James A. Thome himself en- 
dorses these premises, but isepudiates the 
conclusions. Speaking of the system he 
says:— 

“It comprehends theft, fulsehood, licen- 
tiousness of every form, (as adultery, incest, 
_ Tape, seduction and virtual polygamy.) pira- 

cy, violation of every interest, abrogation of 


the marriage institution, heathenism, despo- 
| human brotherheod, profanation of the Bible, 





tism, war, denial of the scripture doctrine of 





i Persons having b 


Batnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


‘<Comeoutism and Comeouters.” 





i designed referring long ere this to an 
art¢le which appeared in the Oberlin Quar- 
tery for Nov., bearing the above caption, 
andjemanating from James A. T’.ome, but 
oth 
its 
| fess 
{lin 
wh 


pr of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Ober- 
‘ollegiate Institute” should deem it worth 








‘but that this influence cannot be made sc ef- 
' ficient by a person not in possession of poli- 








the lition of C 

chetring evidence of the progress of its prin- 
| elp s. Itis not our intention to attempt an | 
ans 


tical power as by ono that js, is a truth that | 





‘ seed to claim especial attention, ‘The arti- 
tmight easily be shown. | cle, 
It next remains to be shown that we may ;, ” 


rightfully exercise political power, accept of- | 
fice, or vote under our present Constitution; 
which I will endeavor to do in another num- 
r WM. HEALD. 
New Garden. Feb. 28, 1847. 
Fatenns Jones: 
Having observed in the Bugle one or two 
tices of dation of the A 


bea 
, Soul 
The 





tait toward each other. In order that he may 
notbe misapprehended, and to let the entire 





knowledging the right of property in human | 


only tend to extend and strengthen the traffic | 
in slaves. Upon this Principle we may pur- | 


continue in all its horrors; whereas, if we ex- | 


| House kept by Isaac Webb of this place ; 
| and as Anti-Slavery men generally prefer pa- 
| tronizing temperance houses, I deem it my 
; duty to them and to the public, to state the 
| following occurrence that illustrates the treat- 
' ment those may expect at the hands of Jsaac 
Webb, who may happen to differ with him in 
| Opinion. 
| While J. W. Walker was holding mee- 
tings in Salem, | was sitting in Webb’s bar- 
room, hearing a discussion against the aboli- 
| tionists by an ex-slaveholder and others.— 
| Webb turned to me and asked if 1 was not 
one of them, and if so, | was an infidel. I 
answered that J was, and it that constituted 
an infidel 1 supposed I was one. He there- 
upon told me that ie did not want any one 
holding such sentiments about his house. 
Should Webb carry out toward others the 
, Princip! ifested toward me, if any 
one should attempt to stop at his house he 
would meet them on the threshhold with the 
question, are you an abolitionist tif you are, 
you are an infidel, and can’t stop here. 
HAMMON®D ‘THOMAS. 
Salem, Feb. 2ith, *47. 
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wold understand what he means by Come- 

outkm, and what ‘ind of Comeoutism he 

wisies to destroy at this particular time, he 

enmmerates the different varieties, and then 

| dasies off a sketch of what he calls anti-sla- 

ver Comeoutism— giving its character under 
sewn heads. He declares, 

bt, The religion of the Comeouters, which 
is me of their own fabrication, is based upon 
two commandments which enjoin supreme 
lovefor the slave, and supreme hatred for the 
slawholder. 

Ve are loath to believe he made this as- 
sertim knowing it to be false, yet are certain 
he Ind not the least vestige of proof to sus- 
tain t, for Comeouters have uniformly shown 
they were actuated by the kindest motives 
towat! the slaveholder, a desire to emancipate 
him ® well a8 his bondmen—to benefit the 
‘ oppresor as well as the oppressed. The evi- 

dent tndency of such an unfounded and reck- 
less agertion, is to embitter the slaveholder 
againt the anti-slavery Comeouters, and en- 
kindle, if they have not before been lighted, 
the lwid fires of hellish hatred in his bosom. 
| Thus loes James A. Thome bear false wit- 


| nese arainst his neighbor, 








with the paper, will please call on James | 


* matters nore important has prevented the latter may not alwa 
tice until now. The fact that a Pro- | of the former. 


le to devote a long and labored article to | may hold slaves and have ample light per- 
, is certainly taining to slavery; 


er, but merely notice a few points which | thereby be implicated in the sin of slavery. 


for aught we know, may be very logical | disclaiming his intention of “ weaving an in- 


God, treason against liberty, and wholesale 
murder.” 

And yet he endeavors to separate the sin- 
ner from the sinful act, the system from its 
supporters, and while condemning slavery, 
throws the mantle of charity over multitudes 
of slaveholders. Hear him on this point. 

“Something then is necessary beside the 
act of ownivg slaves to constitute a man 
| guilty of the sin of slavery; he must be a 
| slaveholder in heart as well as in fact, and 
ys be a proof decisive 
° * * Js it not sup- 
| posable that a man may hold slaves without 
| once dreaming he is converting a fellow be- 
ing into property? * * * * A man 











| 
he may not only fully un- 
| derstand its outrageous wickedness, bat he | 
may abhor it most heartily, yet he may under 


peculiar circumstances hold slaves, and not 
” | 


| 


Well may the writer fecl the necessity of | 


struction, but to our mind it appears to genious apology for the slaveholder,” for we , 
sad intermixture of truth and error, of | fear that many would otherwise so regard it. | 


reasoning and ingenious sophistry. | He declares that a man may own slaves with- | 
uthor in the commencement states nine | out being guilty of slavery, or may hold them 
propositions which refer mainly, if not entire-| without designing to convert them into pro- 
ly © the relation which truth and light sus- | perty, or while understanding the true cha- 


! 
| 
racter of slavery, while comprehending the | 
height and depth, the length and breadth of 
its iniquity, aay hold slaves and not be im- | 
plicated in the guilt of slavery! The Pro- 
fessor appears exceedingly anxious to shoot 
the hydrophobia while he lets the mad dog 
run unmolested. Tlis positions will undoubt- | 


edly give great “aid and comfort’ to the— 
slaveholders, for if tried by them there is 
scarcely one in the land who will feel con- 
demned. ‘This mode of separating the system 
from its supporters is not an invention of James 
A. Thome, it is the plan which has long since 
been adopted by those charches who “are as 
much as ever opposed to the evil of slavery,” 
and yet retain in full communion those who are | 
engaged in supporting it. If we substitute | 
another sin for that of slavery in the declara- 
tions last quoted, the falseness of the doc- 
trines upon which they are based will per- 
haps be made more striking than they could 
by argument. ‘Take for instance adultery, 
which is certainly of itself a crime of less 
magnitude than slaveholding. 

“Something then is necessary beside the 
fact of committing adultery to constitute a 
man guilty of the sin of adultery; he must 
be an adulterer in heart as well as in fact, 
and the latter may not always be a proof de- 


' 
} 
‘ 





cisive of the former, * * © ITs itnot 
supposable that a man may commit adultery 
without once dreaming that he is converting 
a woman intoanadulturesst * * * © 

A man may commit adultery and have ample 
light pertaining to it, he may not only fwlly 
understand its outrageous wickedness, but he 
may abhor it most heartily, yet he may under 
peculiar ci it the act, and 
not thereby be implicated in the sin.” 


It may be said that the passages we have 
quoted, by being detached from their original 
connection, misrepresent the views of the au- 
thor. We suppose the Professor did not de- 
sign to make so unfortunate an application— 
unfortunate for himself—as may legitimately 
be made; but after stating his proposition, 
after declaring his doctrine, he may be assur- 
ed that his application of it will not always 
accompany the presentation of the principle. 
We freely admit that in the connection in 
which we found them, they would not appear 
so odious to a casual observer as in the posi- 
tion we have placed them; but they were 
none the less objectionable, none the less dan- 
gerous because their deformity was partially 
concealed, beeause—to use an illustration of 
the author-—the arsenic was involved in a 
glass of lemonade. 

The remaining heads in his character of 
anti slavery comeoutism may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows: 


Sth. ‘That the slave clairnarts are not the 
real slaveholders, but that these are to be 
found at the Norih. 


Gth. That the church and clergy are a bro- 
therhood of thieves. 


7th. That abolitionists should hold no con- 
nection with pro-slavery churches. 

We would not have our readers suppuse 
that we have given the language of his de- 
scription, or even the substance of all he says. 
We but give the leading thought of each of 
his seven heads, all of which, as we have 
stated them are correct in description exeept 
the first, but in A‘s delineation there is so 
much poetry, so much amplifying, so 
much illustration and embellishment, so 
many flights of fancy, so many touches of 
rhetoric, that we must beg to be excused from 
acknowledging the portrait a just one. Had 
we space, and did we deem it worth our 
while, we would point out the many misre- 
presentations with which it ebounds, 

The most of the author's strength is expen- 
ded in combatting the 4th and 7th points, for 
the destruction of these is necessary to the 
accomplishment of the end he has in view; 
and the 7th depends greatly on the 4th, for if 
slavery isthe sum of all villanies, is anti-chris- 
tian in its character, and every slave-holder 
is guilty of slavery, we see not how the con- 
clusion is to be avoided that christian aboli- 
tionists are bound to refuse church fellowship 
to slaveholders and pro-slavery churches.— 
But more upon this point at another time. 





Ciutey's Speecu.—Lest it should be said 
by scme of our readers, or by some who are 
not our readers, that we have misrepresented 
the views of this Senator in regard to the 
Mexican war by quoting his reported speech 
from the National Intelligencer rather than 
from the National Era—which latter paper, 
by the way, we had not received when we 
wrote the article concerning him—we this 
week give it entire as corrected by himself. 
Were it not that we desired to haye the Co- 
lonel speak in his own language we should 
not occupy our columns with it, for we do 
not think the inculeation of such sentiments 
as it contains, will purify the morals of the 
people, nor quicken their perceptions of jue- 
tice. 

“T look to our own comfort.” There is 
philanthropy for you—there is enlarged be- 
nevolence! “I hope nothing I have said . 
will be considered as rendering aid to the 
enemy, for that is not my desire.” Oh, no ! 
Though the Mexicans are fighting for free- 
dom, and the Americans for slavery—though 
the former are contending for the sanctity of 
their hearth-stones and for the preservation of 
their altars, while the latter are striving to 
destroy both, Colonel Cilley does not desire 
to aid the enemy; but on the contrary, if 
Mexico will not treat without more fighting, 
he exclaims, “strike aT THe Heap!”— 
What wonderful love of justice! What sym- 
pathy for the injured! What striking aboli- 
tionism! He thinks peace “can be obtain- 
ed as well with our army in our own coun- 
try, until we can have time to have them 
properly organized and drilled, and have 
some plan of operation,”’ as to continue them 
in Mexico; and then, when the government 
has withdrawn its troops this side the Rio 
Grande, when it has increased the army, 
when the soldiers are well drilled, when they 
have beeome innured to service, and all ac- 


_ cording to the plan proposed by Colonel Cil- 


ley, if it is found necessary to make other 
hostile demonstrations, he thinks the govern- 
ment would be prepared to strike “such a 
blow as would have the desired effect.” 

Why after such a speech—and we hope all; 
our readers will peruse it carefully—would it 
be much wonder if the Democracy should 
huzza for Polk, Texas and Cilley ? 


Qe Our friends will be glad to learn by 
this weeks Bugte, that Parker Pillsbury has 
resumed his pen as one of ovr correspondents, 
fis letters are looked for and read with great 
interest, end it is to be hoped that no cireum- 
stances will again occur to cause so long an 
interruption of his intercourse with our rea- 
ders. 


“Tur Lirrie Pie,” on our fourth 
page, will be read with interest by all who 
are acquainted with the history of Bunyan’s 
Christian Pilgrim. 
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Post-Office Difficulty. 

We have good reason to believe that some 
of the Post Masters who have the handling 
of the Bugle, do all in their power to vex 
and perplex our subscribers, hoping thereby 
to induce them to discontinue their paper-— 
They have probably succeeded in some ca- 
ses—perhaps in many, for when such choose 
to play the petty tyrant, they can do much 
to crush the freedom of the press. We re- 
ceived by the same mail this week the fol- 
lowing letters—that from the Post Master is 
so gratuitously insulting that no one who 
reads it will ever suspect him of being a gen- 
Ueman. 

The letters will explain themselves, and 
perchance give our readers some idea of the 
petty difficulties which a reform paper is like- 
ly to meet with at the hands of ignorant o 
prejudiced officials. 

Sournincton, 22d Feb., 1817. 
Tv the Editors of the Bugle: 

As I meet with some considerable difficul- 
v in obtaining my paper from the office in 

is place, | wish you to send it in future to 
Farmington, Trambull Co. Should any of 
my papers be returned with the assertion that 
they are not taken from the office, you will 
disregard it, and send as above. * * * 

PETER FALES. 
Sourutneton, O., Feb. 25, 1847. 
Anti-Slavery Bugle: 

The Bugle sent here to Peter Fales is not 
taken out—am not informed of the reason, 
presume he doves not think it worth the post- 


yom that sent to Chester Allen remains 
in the office, I doubt not for the same reason, 
as he has never paid the first cent of postage 
on it. 

Hope you will attend to them, and not ex- 
pect me to pay for them, as Allen's postage 
is enough for me to invest in the D—]’s con- 
tingeat fund. 

J. HATCH, Postmaster. 

0<> We have drawn largely upon Cor- 
win’s speech on the “Three Million Bill,” 
for we thought our readers would be interest- 
ed init. It is certainly an important docu- 
ment—important, not so much because of the 
truths it declares, for most of them are not 
mew to the people, but because of the effect 
it will have upon the politics and parties of 
the country. ‘The position taken by the ex- 
Governor and Senator from Ohio is very far 
in advance of that occupied by his party. It 
will, however, be no difficult task for most 
of the Northern Whigs to move forward to 
the point where he stands. The events of 
the last year have been preparing the way for 
such movement—the public mind instead of 
being shocked at what a twelvemonth since 
it would have denounced as unpatriotic and 
even traitorous, receives it calmly, and seems 
half disposed to believe. We hail with joy 
every effort, the tendency of which is to ob- 
literate party lines and weaken party fetters 
—which goes to destroy the unity of either 
political organization; and this, we think, 
Corwin's speech is calculated to do. 





Gaapvat Asouition in Devawane.—- The 
Delaware House of Representatives has pas- 
sed a bill for the gradual abolition of slavery 
in that State, and expectations are confident- 
ly expressed that the Senate will concur in it. 
This is far better than no action, though a 
gradual return to justice is not exactly the 
best thing that can be done. If a man will 
not immediately cease robbing his neighbor's 
granery of wheat, the stealing of a pint less 
every night will by and bye very much re- 
duce the losses of the plundered man, and 
eventually destroy the business of the thief. 


Conoress adjourned on Wednesday.— 
Washington has been called the national bear 
garden, but if the following description of it 
be true, as given in a recent debate by West- 
cott, a Democratic Senator from Florida, the 
American government, the same which exists 
by virtue of the American Union, is certain- 
ly one of the vilest combinations earth was 
ever cursed with, and from which every man 
who regards his character should flee as Lot 
fled from Sodom. 

“ Sir, the people of these United States 
have no idea of the gross, feculent, festering 
corruption that exists here; they have no 
conception of it. (Great sensation and close 
atteation.} Sir, if the people of the United 
States supposed there was a twentieth part 
of the rottenness and corruption that is to be 
found here in this city of Washington, they 
would in twenty-four hours assembie here 
and pitch the whole government, the Presi- 
dent, Heads of Departments, both Houses of 
Congress, all, into the Potomac, and set up 
a better, and they would do right.—[Muc 
merriment and sensation.}” 


The Wilmot Proviso. 


We have not received any intelligence of 
the definite action of the Senate in regard to 
this matter. Calhoun opposed its adoption 
ina brief and strong speech—strong, not so 
youch in argument, a8 in the avowal of a de- 
termination not to submit to such aetion as 
that contemplated by the Proviso. We will 
perhaps give some of his remarks next week, 
He concluded by offering the following reso- 
lutions for the consideration of the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States belong to the several States com- 
prising this Union, and are held by them as 
their joint and common me» 

That Congress, as the joint agent 
and representative of the United States of 
this Union, has no right to make — law or 
do any act whatever that shall directly, or by 
its make any discrimination between 
the States of this Union, by which any of 
them shall be deprived of its full and equal 
right in any territory of the United States ac- 
quired, or to be acquired. 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law 
that should directly or by its effects, deprive 
the citizens of any of the States of this Un- 





ion from emigrating with their propert 
any of the Territories of the United 
would make such discrimination, and would, 
therefore, be a violation of the Constituti 





izens emigrated, and in derogation of that | 
perfect equality which belongs to them as | 
members of this Union, and would tend di-. 
rectly to subvert the Union itself. j 

Resolved, That it is a fundamental princi- | 
ple in our political creed, that a people in! 
forming a Constitution have the uncondition- 
al right to form and adopt the Government 
which they may think best calculated to se- | 
cure their liberty, prosperity and happiness, | 
and that in conformity thereto no other con- | 
dition is imposed by the Federal Constitu- | 
tion on a State in order to be admitted into | 
this Union, except that its constitution shall | 
be republican, and that the imposition of any | 
other by Congress would not only be in vio- | 
lation of the Constitution, hut directly con- 
flict with the principle on which our political 
system rests, 


Resolutions of ihe Hudson Liberiy Par- 
ty Convention, 

Resolved, That in the Declaration of 
American Independence, we recognize an 
enlightened, practical and safe basis of civil 
Liberty. 

2. That when the principles of that in- 
strument are adopted throughout the United 
States, not as abstract political dogmas, to 
be professed mncrely, but as practical law, to 
be administered to the entire people, the great 
object of the Liberty party organization will 
have been fully accomplished, and not until 
then. 

3. That although trath constrains us to 
admit that our fathers in their action on the 
subject of Slavery, did not come up to the 
line of their principles or professions, yet we 
cherish their memory with filial and affec- 
tionate reverence for the political truth they 

reclaimed, and for the progress they made 
in the cause of civil liberty ; and that we are 
sternly resolved to take up that cause where 
they left it, and as far as in ws lies, to do 
what they left undone, and to complete the 
great work which they begun, by striking 
the last fetter from the last slave who treads 
the soil cf our beloved country.” 

This is singing another song. The mem- 
bers of that party have of late felt it to be 
their ever present duty to vindicate the cha- 
racter of the U. S. Constitution, and declare 
that the principles it embodies would, if 
practically adopted, destroy slavery. We 
are glad to see by the resolutions above quoted 
that they have adopted an important amend- 
ment in their usual form of expression, sub- 
stituting for “Constitution of the United 
States,’ ** Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence.” This makes the first resolution 
reasonable and truthful; this also is the cha- 
racter of their declaration that the fathers, in 
their action on slavery, did not come up to 
the line of their principles or professions.— 
We really have some hope that after a while 
they will admit the Constitution to be pre- 
slavery, and that being such no abolitionist 
can support it. 


The State of Florida has repudiated its late 
motto, ‘Let us alone,’ and substituted, ‘In 
God is our trust.’ 

Its present motto is a palpable lie, unless 
the people of that State are such incorrigible 
fools as to trust in God while serving the 
Devil to the best of their abilities. 


West Winfield Fair. 


Under this caption an interesting letter 
will be found in the last A. S. Standard from 
J. C. Hathaway, of New York, under date 
of February 10th. Here is an extract that 
we think will be interesting to our readers. 
The anti-slavery women held a Fair here 
last year, at which they raised in one eve- 
ning, by their own unaided efforts, the snug 
little sum of sixty dollars. This year they 
somewhat enlarged their operations, but two 
of their number being confined by severe sick- 
ness for many weeks, put them back consi- 
derably ; they, however, struggled on deter- 
mined to do their best, and three days ago 
their hearts were cheered and their hands 
strengthened by the reception ot a box of 
beautiful things from the pioneer women of 
Roston. Never was anything more oppor- 
tune. How much their value was enhanced 
by coming just in the right time. The Fair 
is in the large upper hall of our friend L. G. 








into | her senses by a severe blow upon the head 
tates, | added to her fright. Some had arms—some 


limbs—some faces—some heads—some other 
parts of the body more or less bruised, but 


and rights of the States from which such cit- | only three or four seriously. 


All the tables containing the dry goods 
and fancy articles, were in that part of the 
hall which gave way—and delicately wrought 
card-baskets, and beautiful needle-work, and 
tich embroidery—and the thousand number- 
less articles of exquisite workmanship were 
indiscriminately trampled under foot. ‘Those 
in the hall above found themselves uncon- 
sciously clinging to each other without re- 
gard to age, condition, sea, or color, while 
topmost ef those below were relieving, as 
fast as they coulJ, the prostrate mass of hu- 
manity beneath them. One good old man, in 
his frightand haste, fell backwards head fore- 
most into a large watering tub of water, but 
was extricated without any injury save the 
ducking. 

ou hart 2 are you hurt? are you hart? ”— 
lo this question one yonng lady responded, 
“Thave lost my shoe,”’—*are you hurt?” 
—T can’t find my shoe "—“ are you hurt?” 
“Don’t talk to me now, for I tell you I have 
lost my shoe, and can’t find it.” ‘Thus will 
the ludicrous and laughable oftimes intrude 
itself upen the serious and solemn. One lit- 
tle bright-eyed, fair-haired boy, as soon ashe 
was relensed, jumped up scratehing his head, 
which hod received a very severe bump, say- 
ing, “1 don’tcare, it didn’thurt me any, but 
want my cap.” On2 man caught by the 
window-sill as the floor receded, and hung 
there in safety until relieved. 
he most melancholy part of the whole af- 
fair is th fact, that the ouf-duor gentry im- 
mediately rushed to the scene of action, and 
amid the general confusion bore off nearly all 
the money which had been taken, which lay 
upon the tables in purses and bags, and came 
down amid the common wreck—and also car- 
ried off more than half the goods. It ought 
not perhaps to be wondered at, that in a com- 
munity where the teachers of the people make 
a merit of robbing those who stand up in be- 
half of the perishing bondman, of their good 
name and character, and at the same timé 
fellowship those who enslave our own father’s 
children, that some of the citizens should not 
seruple to rob, even under the most aggra- 
vating circumstances, the slave’s friends— 
circumstances that would have secured the 
sympathy of the common pirate, and the aid 
of the common highwayman. 

Ata safe calculation, if nothing had oc- 
curred to interrupt the progress of the Fair, 
from &300 to $500 would have been realized. 

lith. The wounded are all doing well. 
It is a sublime sight to see how heroically 
these women stand up under their misfor- 
tunes. The fragments of the wreck have 
been overhauled—some washed—some iron- 
ed—some cleaned, and others straightened 
and * putto rights,”? and they are going on 
as bravely as though nothing had happened ; 
and have also expressed their determination 
to have a Fair next year, even better than this 
promised to be. A subscription was com- 
menced yesterday fora bed-quilt, worth $8,00 
to be presented to Abby Kelley Foster—and 
more than $5,00 subscribed and paid in, but 
the paper and money fell into the hands of 
the freebooters, and already a new subscrip- 
tion is opened fur the same purpose, The 
only fear is, that as the news of the disaster 
has spread far and wide with great rapidity, 
that the people will not come in to-day. un- 
der the impression that the Fair is closed. 

Truly and faithfully, 


J.C. HATHAWAY. 


Corrected Report of Mr. Cilley’s Re- 
marks in the Senae. 


Mr. Cintey’s resolution, requesting the 
President to withdraw the army from Mexico, 
being under consideration, Mr. C. addressed 
the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Parstpent: I have many reasons for 
introducing the resolution; and I will, as 
briefly as possible, state some of them, Sir, 
we are at war with Mexico. As to the man- 
ner in which we got into that war, I shall not 
now undertake to inquire; but I will state 
that I think the war unnecessary and unjust, 
and all wrong. If México had wronged us, 
we should have forborne. There was no ne- 
cessity for hurrying intoa fight for very small 
causes. The President proposes a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, for procuring an ho- 
norable peace; yet it seems that peace is no 
nearer than it was at the commencement of 
hostilities. Sir, how ere we to get peace? 
The President says we mnst “conquer a 
peace.” Tlow shall we do it?) The taking 
possession of her territory will not give ns 
peace. We may keep a military force in the 
Mexican territory for a long time without ob- 
taining peace. We cannot get a peace with- 





Thomas, who is the keeper of a ‘Temp 
House in this place, which does honor both 
to the keeper and the temperance cause. I 
have not been able to visit the hall, bat have 
heen informed by Charles Remond (who is 
certainly a good judge,) and several others, 
that it is trimmed in the most exquisite man- 
ner—the tables beautifully arranged, and the 
variety and beauty of the articles entirely be- 
yond description. Every thing was in per- 
fect keeping. ‘The Fair opened at one o*- 
clock this afternoon, all eyes beaming with 
delight and all hearts beating with joy. The 
flag is floating gracefully in the air, the day 
as fine as the heart could wish, the sleighing 
superb, and everything promising. 
Evening.—They did a fair business ia the 
afternoon, and now the people are pouring in 
from all quarters, from the surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, At an early hour the hall is filled 
—all is joy and rejoicing. The blessed hour 
of froition is at hand; now the good women, 
blessings on them, are repaid for all their 


toil, 

7 3-4 o'clock, 

TERRIBLE CRASH!! THE HALLUAS 
GIVEN WAY! NOLIVES LOST! 
A messenger has this moment arrived, in- 

forming me that two-thirds of the floor of the 

hall has just given way, and that men, wo- 
men and children, tables, and all their beau- 
tiful contents, all went down in one confused 
mass. It was all the work of a moment—the 
terrible crash of the timbers—the bursting of 
the camphene lamps—the smoke—and the 
screams of many voices, al! conspired to ren- 
der the scene fearfal and terrific. ‘That part 
of the floor which gave way was over the 
shed, which was filled with sleighs and 
horses, and the side which gave way was to- 
ward the street, so that all went down on an 
inclined plane into the sleighs and snow, all 
piled S together. ‘The only wonder is that 
many lives were not lost. Turner 
was the most injured—no bones broken or 
dislocated, but severely bruised and ina he!p- 








less condition, One woman was bereft of 


out neg Vell, sir, why not bring 
our army out of her unhealthy climate, into 
our own country, where we can reinforce, or- 
ganize, and discipline the army, and have 
some plan of operation that will be efficient, 
instead of scattering our forces al! along the 
frontier from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pa- 
cific ocean. Sir, it costs too much to prose- 
ente the war in this way; and what is the 
effect? We are expending a large sum of 
money in the purchase of lacticos produce, 
paying them high prices for all that is want- 
ed for our army, enriching hei citizens in a 
large extent of country. Is this the way to 
obtain peace? I think not, sir. The com- 
manding general has said that he considers 
it impracticable to f 1 to Mexico by the 
way of San Luis Potosi. Sir, if this is the 
case, why not withdraw the army, and make 
ample preparation to carry out our plans, if 
we have any? The Senator from Ohio, in 
the proposition which he submitted to the 
Senate, I believe, intimates a desire that large 
reinforcements should be raised and forward- 
ed immediately, for the prosecution of the 
war; but the great objection which rests up- 
on my mind in regard tothis sudden increase 
of the army was, that the troops thus hastily 
raised must necessarily be undisciplined and 
inexperienced ; and if they were enlisted with 
the utmost despatch, they could not be con- 
centrated upon the field of military operations 
before the commencement of the sickly sea- 
son. Will you send them into Mexico to 
contend with their deadly climate, and sac- 
rifice our soldiers to no purpose? J think 
my plan better, to withdraw our forces to 
some healthy place within the boundaries of 
the United States, where the subsistence of 
the army could be more readily obtained, and 
then if it is necessary, to increase the army to 
any desirable extent, to have the soldiers 
well drilled, let them become inured to ser- 
viee, so that when a blow is to be struck, it 
may be such a blow as wou!d have the de- 
sired effect. What object is intended to be 
effected by this war, I have yet to learn; but 
if itis only to obtain a peace honorable to 





The universal question was, “are | 


both countries, I think that can be obtained 
as well with our army in our own country, 
until we can have time to have them proper- 
ly organized and dri!led, and have some 
plan of operation, Sir, it appears that this 
war is not to be a short one; it will bea pro- 
tracted war; and why peril the lives of our 
men, Why sacriiice our gallant little army, by 
obliging them to fight against superior force 
as to numbers in strongly fortified towns !— 
IT am not for any such hatr-breadth eseapes as 
at the battle of Monterey, where General 
‘Taylor tells you that it was wonderful that 
he should have sueceeded ; and I consider it 
almost a miracle that he did sueceed against 
such odds. And what would hare been the 
consequence had he not suceceded! Who 
would or ought to have borne the blame, 
General ‘Taylor, or the Administration? 1 
believe he t#ils you it was not his plan, but 
that he did it to sustain the Administration. 
It Vera Cruz is to be oreupied in order to 
march to the city of Mexico, yon must have 


| at least 50,000 men. No prudent general 





would undertake to conquer the city of Mex- | 
ico with less than 50,060 efficient: men.— | 
Well, sir, will you collect that number of ; 
newly levied forees, wnd send them into T'am- | 
pico, or any other place in the Mexican ter- 

ritory, to be drilled and disciplined! For 

they must be disciplined before they will be- | 
come efficient to contend with the black vom- | 
it, or the yellow fever. Ordo you think that 

men are soldiers as soon as they enlist? / 

different opinion once prevailed. 
be a new business to the nen, and also new 
to the officer. It requires some little time to 
become accustomed to the camp, as well as 
to learn the duty of a soldier, Sir, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yesterday avowed the 
opinion that it was unconstitutional for Con- 
gress to direct the President as to the course 

which he should pursue in the prosecution of 
the war; that the only duty of Congress was 
to provide him the means he asked for, in the 
way he should desire it; and he alone had a 
right to direct the operations of the army in 
the way he thought proper, I differ fromthe 
Senator in this opinion. TI think that it is 
clearly our duty to deliberate upon the sub- 
ject, and to propose such measuresas we may 
deem advisable. If we believe those who 
have charge of the war are going wrong, itis 
our duty to propose a better plan. Sir, have 
we nota right to think upon this awful sub- 
ject of wart Have we nothing to do but to 
vote all the men and money that the Presi- 
dent telis us he wants, without inquiring in- 
to the matter, because that war exists, or, as 
the Senator from Michigan said, that 1t was 
all summed up in one short word, and that 
word was war; and that we had no constitu- 
tional right to do anything, but to do all that 
the President may require, and make him re- 
sponsible, thereby dentine ourselves of all 
the responsibility? Is that all that is ex- 
pected of us by those who sent us here? 1 
differ from the honorable Senator in this opin- 
ion. I for one, am willing to be held re- 
sponsible fer all my votes in this body, on 
all subjects. 

The honorable Senator from New York 
the other day had stated that we were in 
possession of two-thirds of the Mexican ter- 
ritory, and one-tenth of her population.— 
What are we to do with this territory? Are 
we to annex it to this Union, and oblige that 
population to send delegates to this Senate, 
and to be subjeettoour laws by compnlsion ? 
One republic soumplling another to adopt her 
form of govern : is that ble to our 
free principles? Or shall we drive them out 
of the territory that we have conquered oran- 
nihilate them? What can be done with the 
territory underour form ef government? I 
admit, sir, for he sake of argument, that the 
people residingin that territory were willing 
to come into our Union, and we should make 
a treaty with Mexico; to that effect it comes 
in as ‘'exas was brought into the Union, or 
by treaty. Sir, could a treaty of that kind 
be ratified by this Senate, or could it now be 
brought into this Union by resolution?— 
Would a dispute arise, whether it should be 
free or slave territory? No, sir; the time 
has gone by for admitting any more slave 
territory into this Union. It cannot be done. 
If admitted, it would be a bone of conten- 
tion that would divide the Union. 

Sir, I think we are in a bad condition.— 
We are in a war with Mexico; we are in 

ossession of a large portion of her territory. 
Hew are we to extricate ourselves from this 
war, which has already cost us so much blood 
and treasure, and bids fair to cost us a great 
deal more? How long this war is to con- 
tinue, God only knows. Sir, 1 think, by 
withdrawing the army, and, if necessary, by 
reinforcing ii; and then, when Mexico sees 
that we have a force that would look down 
all opposition, she would be willing to treat 
for peace. I think we can obtain a treaty 
much sooner in this way, and with less cost 
of blood and treasure, than attempting to put 
forward an inetperieuced army into their un- | 





Sir, it will | 
se 


| dramatic literature. 


fact, incredible as it may appear to the Ame- 
rican reader. His maternal grandfather was 
a negro, named Annibal, who was patronized 
by the Czar, and became an officer in the 
marine service. Of his African  crigin 
Pushkin bore in his personal appearance 
and mental characteristics, the most unequivos 
eal marks. An article in Blackwood, for the 
Gth month, 1845, deseribes him as fullows ¢ 

“The closety curled wiry hair, the mobile 
and irregular features, the darkness of the 
complexion, all betrayed his Afriean deseent, 
and served as an appropriate outside to his 
character.” 

Atan early age, Pushkin became a pupil 
in the Imperial Lyceum, then recently estab- 
lished and richly endowed hy Alexinder— 
While here, the young man, after reciting 
one of his pieces, on a public occasion, was 
pronounced a poed by the aged Derahavin, the 
author of that sublime ode to the Supreme, 
which has no equa! out of the Bock of Books. 
On leaving the Lyceum, in L817, he was at- 
tached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. — 

Vhile in this honorable position, he publish- 
ed his first poem, which immediately attain- 
ed a bizh degree of popularity. He now be- 
came a traveler, Visiting all the romantic vee- 
tions of the vast empire. His principal po- 
etit work, ** Evgenii Oneigin,” is said to be 
the fullest and most complete embodiment 


| that exists in Russian literature of the nation- 
| ality of the country. 


His small poems and 
brief stories or novelettes were published in 
veral volumes in rapid succession. His 
tragedy of Boris Someoeht is spoken of by 
the writer in Blackwood, whom we have 
quoted, as belonging to the highest order of 
He had just finished bis 
history of Peter the Great, when he hecame 
involved in the quarrel which resulted in his 
death, at the age of thirty-cight. 

He was not ashamed of his negro ancestor. 
On the contrary, he seems to have been proud 
ot his descent. Ile his consecrated more 
than one of his smaller poems to the memo- 
ty of the black sea e»ptain, and his works 
contain frequent allusions to his African 

lood. » 

We have alluded to this remarkable man 
for the purpose of exposing the utter folly and 
injustice of the common prejudice against the 
colored race in this country. It isa preju- 
dice wholly incompatible with enlightened 
republicanism and true Christianity. It de- 
grades the possessor as well as its victim. 
With our feet on the neck of the black man, 
we have taunted him with his inferiority ; 
shutting him out from sehool and college, we 
have denied his capacity for intellectual pro- 
gress; spurning him from the meeting house 
and church communion, we have reproached 
him as vicious, and ineapable of moral eleva- 
tion. What is this, in fact, but the common 
subterfuge of tyranny, seeking an excuse for 
its oppression by maligning its unhappy ob- 
jects, and making the consequences of its 
own cruelty upon them an apology for its 
continuance? With such examples of the 
intellectnal capacity of the colored man as 
are afforded by L*Overture, and Petion, of 
Hayti; Dumas, of France; Pushkin, of Rus- 
sia; and Placido, the slave poet and martyr 
of Cuba, to say nothing of snch menas James 
McCane Smith, Frederick Douglass, Henry 
H. Garnett, and Henry Bibb, in our own 
country, it is scarcely in good taste for white 
mediocrity to taunt the coloured man with na- 
tural inferiority. Do not Toussaint’s deeds 
for freedom, and Pushkin’s songs of a great 
nation, waken within all hearts the sympa- 
thies of a common nature? 

“ There spoke our brother! There our 

father’s grave 

Did utter forth a voice!" 

In the colored man’s follies and crimes, 
his loves and hatreds, his virtnes and weak- 
nesses, we but recognize our common hu- 
manity, and realize the truth of the inspired 
Apostle’s language—** Gow atu MADE oF 
ONE BLOOD ALL THE GENERATIONS OF MEN.” 

Kidnapper. 

One George Buckley has been arrested for 
kidnapping in this city. 
boy from the city and carried him over into 
Kentucky to sellhim. The boy was brought 
back, however. White authority will be 
brought sufficient to convict him, and care 
will be taken that he does not escape by a 
quibble as he did once before. 

He was examined before the Mayor, yes- 
terday afternoon, and held to bail in the sun 
of $500. We will give some of the partic- 
ulars of the case soon.—Cin. Herald. 


03> The kidnapping case which we men- 
tioned yesterday was in this wise. 

David Read. the boy at anction was an or- 
phan who had been placed by the Matron of 
the Colored Orphan Asyluin at Mrs. Holmes.’ 

Some two weeks ago the boy was at the 
river fishing at the foot of Elinstreet. Buck- 
ley came up to him ina boat, and getting out 


healihy countrt. Sir, if we are to hold on to | of it, asked David to get into it and hand bim 


this territory that our army now has posses-' 
sion of, it will take a large army to garrison | 


so long a line of frontier, and keep the com- | 


munication open with our own country. I! 
say, sir, it will take a large army to do this, ' 
which will be in addition to the army that is 
to march to the city of Mexico to “ conquer 
peace,”’ as the Presidenttells us we must do. 
And, sir, if we must fight before Mesico will 


treat, | am disposed to strike at the head, and | 
let the limbs go. I hope anything that 1 | 


have said will not be considered as render- 


an umbrella, Daviddid so, and Buckley got 
in after him, pushed off and went some forty 
miles down the river, where he landed and 

ave the boy in charge of a female accom- 


& 
, plice while he went out to try to sell him— 


meantine the boy get loose and wes taken up 


, by a gentlemen to whom he told his story. 


| The gentleman came up here, made enqui- 
| ties, went back, sent the boy up and had 
Buckley arrested. Thursday, as we have 
| stated, the examination being had, he was 
, held to bail to answer at the next term of the 


ing aid to the enemy, for that is not my de-) oo yy, 


sire. I look toour own comfort. 
From the National Era. 
Alexander Pushkin. 


On the 29th of the Ist menth, 1837, in one 
of the stately mansions of the Northern Cap- 
ital, on the banks of the Neva, a great man 
lay dying. The rooms which led to the 
chamber of suffering were thronged with the 
wealthy, the titled, the gifted of St. Peters- 
burg, anxiously inquiring after the condition 
of the sufferer. Alexander Pashkin—the po- 
et and historian, the favorite alike of Empe- 
ror and people—stricken in a fatal duel two 
days before. lay waiting for his summons to 
the world of spirits, And when, at last, the 


weeping Jukovski, himself only second to! 


Pushkin as a poet, announced to the anxious 


c-owd in attendance, that his friend was no’ 


more, prince and peasant bowed their heads 
in sorrow. 
touched with the pang of a great bereave- 
ment. The poet of Russia, the only man of 
the age who could wear with honor the man- 
tles of Derzhavin and Karatnsin, had passed 
beneath that shadow, ** the light whereof is 
darkness.” 

Now, who was Alexander Pushkin? Can 
it be ible that this man, so wonderfully 
cifted, so honored, so lamented, was a color- 
ed man—a nogro! Such, it seems, is the 


The cold heart of the North was | 


Slavery and Columbian College. 
The communication which we publish be- 
| low, is from an authentic source, and speaks 
| for itself. We have here another addition to 
| that sentence of condemnation which, in the 
| view of the civilized and Christian world, 
American slavery is writing against itself, 
‘and which must one day consign it forever to 
| the deep pit which its own hands are fast 
digging. 
Washington, Jan. 24, 1837. 
Messrs. Enrrors,—It probably has reach- 
ed you through the press, that in Columbian 
| College there has been great excitement for 
the last few days. It arose from slavery, 
and truly may we say, this is the mother of 
evils and calamities wherever it exists. As 
this affair will be spoken of, written upon, in 
| all parts of the country, it may be. well to 
State the facts, and allow the community to 
| jndge as they think proper. Capt. Haynes, 
the stewart of Columbian College. brought 
‘ servants with him from Virginia some two or 
| Zyerrs since. In the District of Columbia, 
thero ia a law which binds every master to 
register his servants. A violation of this 
law sub; the master to revere penalty.— 
| Besides this, after a year and a dag, the ser- 
| vants become legally free. 


This fact became known to two of Capt. 


He took a colored | 


H.'s servants, Gedahly through the blacks 
of the city,) and they, led directed hy 
the native elements of their own minds, 
sought aid in the city. One succeeded, and 
had even obtained his free papers. ‘I'he oth- 
eT failed, and consequently threw himself u 
on the sympathies of horthern students, "To 
one and another he went, and at last, to Hen. 
ty J. Arnold, of Charlestown, Mass. and a 
member of the Junior Class. He, feeling 
assored that this servant was légally free, 

ve him about $14, enclosed in a note, say- 
ng, that this was done from pure and honest 
motives, and hoped no unnecessary dis¢lo- 
sure would be made, 

‘The fuct that these servants Were striving 
for what helonged to them, became known 
to Capt. H., who immediately took then 
away secref/y the night of the N6th. Withiw 
two wilés of the éity, one of the servants be- 
coming wlarmed at his ecndition, u folded 
the whole mattér, and told Who gave him the 
money. ‘Phis was'enough. ‘The niatterwas 
communicated to the faculty on Monday. 

The Southern students thereupon declared 
they would leave, unless Arnold left the Col- 
lege. Mr. As was immediately examined! 
by the Faculty, who compelled him to leavé 
at an early Lour.—Christian Reflector, (Bap- 
list.) 





Receipts.- 

K. Fidridge, Saléiny $0,62-160 
J. Miller, Mahoning, 2nd eov 75—84 
H.N. Ely, Parkman. , 1,00—87, 
Jona. Chew, Brookfield, ¥.50—80 
8. Coon. Northfield, 1,00-110 
DD. Schofield, Salem, 62—7 
J. Stacy. Lotellville, .50-110' 
Dr. J. Butler, © 3,00—69 
J. Miller, Montville, 1,60-124 
W. Radcliff, Hambden, 1,50-134 
S. Card, Deerfield, 3,00-104 
R. G. Porter, Bundysburgh, 1,50-104 
J.P. Kynett, “ _50—70 
J. R. Clement, “ 1,00—76 
J. A. Lepper, “ 1,50-119 
K. A. Likens, New Garden, 500-173 
4. Coates, Limavilley 2,50—86 
J. Day, 150-104 
Win. Grey, 75—26 
J. 11. Ware, ae 1,50—93 
W. Brownell, Richfield, 75-108 
G. Adame, ed 75—95 
L.. Esty, “ 37—75' 
Poul C. Parker, _75-1038 
TC, Elsworth, * 1,50-111 
Hl. L. Bangs, “ 50—73° 
H. B, Pomeroy, “ _ 60-138, 
EF. Clark, Twinsburg, 1,85-152 
C, Harman, Randolph, Ist. eo. 1,50-104 
S. H. Casey “” 1,00—97 
C.D. Carlton, =“ 7A—94 


(The agent at Lowellville sent us $1,50 
for Wm. Ready—there is no Wm. Ready 
whom we send to at that office. ‘To whose 
credit shall it be placed ?} 


(<> Please take notice, that in the ac- 
know ledgement of subscription moriey for the 
Bugle, not outy is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, but also’ 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the oulside 
column of figures. ; 


CHEAP GODS! 


THE subscriber has on hand the following” 
Goods, viz: Plain dark Calicoes of different 
qualities and prices, small fig. Mous.de laina, 
all wool, Mous. de lain, Thibit and drab 
Shawls, white silk dress Shawls of different 
sizes, Merinos, Coburgs, Flannels, Ginsies, 
Piain striped and eross barred Carmbricks, 
Book Muslin and Book Muslin h'dk’fs, Pur- 
niture and Apron checks, 4: hams, ‘Tiek- 
ings, Sattinetts, Cassimeres, Cloths, &e. 

ALSO, Free Goods, such as Ginghwme, 
Calicoes, Muslins, Table diaper and Apron 
checks. All of whieh are offered for sale 
very low for Cash or Produce. 

Cc. D. BASSETT. 
A few doors West of the Bark. 
Salem, 3d mo. 5th, 18%7.- 


Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, among which are 
Narrative of Donglase. 
Arehy Moore. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion, 
Disunionist, &e-. 


WANTED,- 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or 42 good Horses. 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dee. 28th, 1846. 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Ifas changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made considerable additions to the 
old stock, respectfully solicit the patronage 
of the old customers and the public. They 
are constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Books and Stationary,—and Articles in 
their line not on hand will be ordered on 
short notice. 

They will try to keep such am assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an excuse for not reading. 

Schools and Merebants supplied on liberal 


termes. 
GALBREATH & HOLMES... 
D. L. Gatereatn, 
Jesse Hoimes, 
Salem, Ist mo. 24th, 1816.. 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Has jnst completed an addition to his. Water- 
Cure Fetabtichient in Salem. He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pubic practice. 
Salem, Dee. Dh 46., 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAM. HARDWARE MERCHANTS: 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. | 

‘ No. 18 matw st. Civcinxati. 
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OLD DOBBIN. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM, 


Abridged from an old English Magazine. 











fashioned house, in an ancient town, in the 


Here's a song for old Dobbin, whose temper 
mee ; | vory centre of old Eugland, was Maria Walk- 


and worth , 
Are too sare to be spurned on the score of his | 
birth. 
He's a creature of trust, and what more | 
should we heed ? | 
* Tis deeds and not blood make the man and | 
the steed. i 


two maiden aunts, Whom she would have 

lealled very old, indeed, though they by no 
means were of the same opinion, 

She was, however, a very happy child, 

j though sie durst not nuke any noise, except 

" | in herown play-rocm, at the top of the house. 

He was bred in the forest, and turned on the | Q¢ course, she bad her troubles, like all oth- 


pram, . ler little girls, even those whose voices are 
Where the thistle-burs clung to his fetlocks | quyer checked ; and she used to get into sad 
and mane. 1 could serapes sometimes; but then she used soon 
All ugly and rough, nota soul could espy | ty get out of then, and she was neith r per- 
The spark of good humor that dwelt in bis | Hesed by regrets fur the past, nor fears fur 
eye. the future. ~ 
‘The very first serious difficulty Maria could 
The weavnsns + mame and Ge oxteem | Fecollect finding herself in, occurred one dy 
en 4 | when grandmamina and both auots were gone 
Into those of stern winter,all dreary and cold; 
F ret : * | out to dinner; an event of very rare oceur- 
But al Je ates, Goan rence, and of momentous interest in the fam- 
oe - : ily. Both aunts had had some scruples about 
The colt of the common was left to his chance. | °° propriety of leaving Maria eo very long 
Half starved and half frozen, the hail-storm alone, fur company dianers at Oldtown were 
would pelt, 
Till his shivering limbs told the pangs that 
he felt; 
But we pitied the brute, and, though laughed 
at by all, : 
We filled him a manger and gave hima stall. 


them seemed, for a moment, to contemplate 
the possibility of steying home to take care 
of her. their anxieties assumed the form of 
Strict injunctions to Mrs. Martha, the house- 
keeper, on no account to let her go out of her 
sight. 

Maria was, in general,a very good little 
girl. and if she had been allowed to have her 
childish curiosity reasonably gratified, the 
desire that fitled her miud would have had 
no place there. But Aunt Charlotte so in- 
variably insisted that little girls were never 
allowed to ask questions, for that, when they 
grew up, they would know every thing that 
was good for them to know ; and she had ve- 
ry recently simarted so severely under the 
laughter of her aunts, when she had asked if 
rivers had teeth, as well as mouths, that she 
resolved she would ask ao questions, but try 
t» find out herself what at present she so 
much wished to know. 

Maria’s education had been far from neg- 
lected. She could read very well—had be- 
gun to learn to write, and had received les- 
sons in geography and history ; though, from 
the dry, tedious invoner in which they were 
administered, her ideas of time and space 
were very confused. She had formed a the- 
ory of her own, that all celebrated persons, of 
different countries, whose names began with 
the same sound, were cotemporaries; that, 
for instance, Queen Anne and Hannibal, 
Queen Mary and Marius, Brotus and Brace, 
the traveler, might have known each other, 
ifthey had but lived nearenough, Her ideas 
of geography were not much less vague, as 
may be inferred from the fact, that she belie- 
ved certain mounds in the charchyard t» be 
really what Mrs. Martha asserted them to he, 


He was fond asa spaniel, and soon he became 

The pride of the herd-boy, the pet of the dame. 

You may judge of his tame, when his price 
was a crown 3 

But we christened him Dobbin, and called 
him our own. 


He grew out of colthood, and lo! what a 
change! 

The knowing ones said it was mortally 
Strange 5 

For the foal of the forest, the colt of the waste, 

Attracted the notice of jockeys of taste. 


The line of his symmetry was not exact ; 

But his paces were clever, his would was 
compact; 

And his shaggy thick coat now appeared with 
a gloss, 

Shining out like the gold that’s been purged 
of its dross, 


We broke him for service, and tamely he 
wore 

Girth and rein, seeming proud of the thral- 
doin he bore; 

Every tarin has a steed for all work and all 
hours, 


And Dobbin, the sturdy bay pony, was ours. 


He carried the master to barter his grain, 
And ever returned with him safely again: 
There was merit in chat, for, deny it who may, 
When the waster could not, Dobbin, could 
find his way. 
rod. Her grandaamma told all her friends 
what very great pains she took to give Maria 
good privciples. Her lectures on these points 
might all be reduced to four heads; namely, 
to put everything in its proper place, to do 
everything in its proper time, to be genteel, 
and hate the French. 
It will not be surprising that, with such 
training, the perusal of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, a copy of which had recently been pre- 


The dairy-maid ventured her eggs on his 
‘Tese hin and him only, she’d trust with 
Pa ae kes arias Tes reaaster piayea 
So Dobbin alone had her faith and her hanks. 
We fun-loving urchins would group by his 


side; : sented to her, gave an entirely new bias to 
We as Tiel mount him, and daring-| her thoughts. Sorely pow 4 was she to 
y ride; guess how much of it might be true, when, 


one 
riage, she saw, ata little distance from the 
road, a very handsome house. On some one 
asking the name of it, she did not hear the 
auswer di-tincily, but was quite sure she 
heard the word beautiful; and as they im- 
inediately began to descend a hill, she at 
once concluded that it was the palace Beau- 
tiful, and that the hill was the bill Difficulty. 
One great point was now ascertained, that 
there were really such places; but she be- 
gan to be sorely distressed, when it occurred 
to her that they were traveling in the wrong 
direction from what they ought to be going. 

Oldtown was a place where fewer changes 
occurred than in more populous and modern 
— and Maria seareely recollected ever to 

ve heard of any one’s leaving it, Certain- 
ly she had never heard of any one going on 
« pilgrimage ; and she wondered very much 
how her aunts, who had told her the Pil- 
grim’s Progress was so very good a book, 
should have read it without thinking it ne- 


We might creep through his legs, we might 
plait his long tail ; 

But his temper and patience were ne'er 
known to fail. 


We would brush his bright hide till ’twas 
free trom a speck ; 

We kissed his brown muzzle, and hugged 
his thick neck ; 

Ob! we prized him like life, and a heart- 
breaking sob 

Ever burst when they threatened to sell our 
dear Dob, 


up the hill, 


Ti+ steod to the collar, and waged 
the grist to the 


With the pigs to the market, 
mill; 

With saddle or halter, in shaft or in trace, 

He was stiunch to his work, and content 
with his place, 


When the hot sun was crowning the toil cf 
the year, 
He was sent to the reapers with ale and g od 


cheer; vessary to take the advice it conveyed, 

And none in the corn-field more welcome | ‘The rector of the parish happened to call 
was seen the very wext day at Mrs. Walker's, and as 

Than Dob with his well-laden panniers, J | he was going away, inquired so kindly after 
ween. the little girl. that she was called in from the 


garden to see him. He asked what book it 
was she was reading, and when she said it 
was the Pilgrim’s Progress, he stroked her 
head, and said he hoped she would not de- 
lay setting out on her pilgrimage till she was 
as old as Christian, adding, that a youthful 
ilgrim was the most interesting object he 
new. This last observation was addressed 
to her aunts, who assented to it, as they did 
to everything Mr. Roberts said, and it eon- 
firmed the resolution which Maria had alrea- 
dy taken, of setting out alone. ‘The day she 
fixed upon was the one in which her yrand- 
mother and wunts went to the dinner party. 
The housekeeper suffered her to amuse 


Oh! those days of pure bliss shall I ever 
forget, 

When we decked out his head with the 
amure rosette 5. 

All frantic with joy to be off to the fair, 

With Dobbin, good Dobbin, to carry us there. 

He was dear to usall, ay. for many long years ; 

But, mercy! how's thie? my eye's filling 
with tears. 

Oh! how cruelly sweet are the echoes that 


start 
When Memory playsan old tune on the heart! 
There are drops on my cheek, there's a throb 


: herself in the garden while she entertained 
in my breust, ; « ; — 

. 1 some friends. She thus slipped away, un- 
Bu wr ke te shall mot cease, nor my pen rceived. She was soon missed, and Mrs. 


artha and her guests spent the afternoon in 
the greatest distress, searc.ing all over the 
fields and forests in the neighborhood.— 


Till I tell that old Dobbin still lives to be seen, 
With his oats in the stable, his tares on the 


green. When the ladies came home they were terri- 
His best y-ars have gone by, and the master | bly alarmed for poor Maria. ‘They blamed 
who gave the housekeeper, reflected on their own im- 
The steru yoke to his youth has enfranchised | Prudence, and mourned over the poor girl's 
the slave. rashness. A boy soon brought a little shoe 
So browse on, my old Dobbin, nor dream of | Which had belonged to Maria, but he could 
the knife, not tell where it was found. Many tears 
For the wealth of a king should not purchase | Were Shed over it that night, which was a 
thy life. * time of mourning for the poor lost girl. 





_ But it is time that we should return to Ma- 
tia. When she had made up her mind to set 
out, it was a distressing thought to her that 
she knew not the direction in which to turn 
for the purpose of finding the path which 
she was to pursue; and she was determined 
to ask no one hy the way, for fear of encoun- 


The following lines are found upon a board 
over a public watering trough, by the road 
side, in the town of West Boylston: 


Brandy 





If this truth excites your furg, teting Mr. Worldly Wise 
Let your Horse be judge a by which ' Geiee in he "cates, = 
et <me —_ ~ = dry! throug’ the Wi-k- 
career, Gate. cone » therefi 
Rest, A q Se fore, that there 


must be some different route, through th 

fields, to the foot of the hill Difficulty: which 
she could distinctly see from the garden; 80 
she resolved to make her way through the 











Tne only youthful inmate pf a large, old- 


celebrated at two u'clock; but as reither of; 


the graves of the infants slaughtered by He- | 
| 





diy as they were riding out in the car- | 





' fields for the chance of finding it; but should | I meant to come to-day 5 but our clergyinan, 
she not succeed in getting there by the night | Mr. Roberts, strongly advised me to come ; 

rate get there; and and he said I could not set out too soon.” 

| when she reached the porter’s lodge, at the | 
gate of the palace. she would there ask them 
to take her back to the beginning of the path, 
which she was sure some of them would do. 
She set out, then, expecting every moment 
to hear her name called from behind her; for 

that Christian's friends 


path, she would at any 


ishe remembered 
| were clamorous that she should return, and 


, 2 ally s p i be se, too; 
: cre i Dinas a, and | She naturally supposed hers might . 1005 
Ct, She lived with bev gratinnmen, 9 i hat she was firmly resolved to pursne the 


| sume course that he did, and put her fingers 


in her ears, that she might not hear. 


* She had her tisgivings, certuinly, as to 


| the propriety of leaving home; but then she 


thought Mr. Roberts had so distinetly recom- 


mended her journey, that her aunts could not 

blame ber very much, particularly as it had 
| not eseaped her observation how cordially 
| they had agreed with him, as to the necessi- 
| ty of it; and they had so often,ona Sunday 
| evening, exhorted her to do, during the week, 
lal that Mr. Roberts had enforced in his ser- 
mons, that she thought, or tried to think, 
that for once they would have no cause to 
complain. She serambled over or through 
| several hedges, without seeing anything at 
‘all like a path through the fields; still, she 
| fancied she was going upomthe hill. and she 
| thought if she reached the palace, they would 
‘allow her to sleep there, although she had 
not come in by the Wicket Gate, since she 
really wished to go through it; and she amu- 
| sed herself by wondering whether she should 
| sleep in the same room where Christian had 
i slept, and whether they weuld give her any 
| armor, or whether it Was only worn by men 
| pilgrims. 

She was interrupted in her reverie by see- 
| ing a number of cows running. as she finei- 
j ed. towards her; so she began to run too, 
jand it was not till she had climbed a gute in- 
} to the next field, that she had missed one of 
j her shoes, which had fillen off inher rapid 
| flight—that same shoe which caused so much 
lamentation at home. She durst not go back 
|} to look for it, as a dog was still chasing the 
j cows; but she thought she could manage to 
| walk without it, as the grass was so very 

soft, and she was sure either Prudence, Pie- 
ty, or Charity, would give hera new one, 

At last, she reached the high road, and be- 
zan toascend the hill. By this time, she 
was very tired, very sleepy, and very hon- 
gry, but she remembered Cintistian had felt 
sleepy here, also; and she resolved, howev- 
er tired, not to sleep in the arbor, for which, 
however, she looked in vain, and concluded 
it had been pulled down: sheeou!d not help 
| feeling very glad of it, as, with her tired lit- 
| tle limbs, it certainly would have been very 
difficult to resist the temptation, 

She was very much shocked to see how 
many people were coming down the hill, and 
) that no one bat herself was ascending it.— 

At length, she saw two tall, big men, appa- 





Py : ' 
| rent! y running a race down, and her tittle | 
£ | 


eart beat more rapidly, as she thonght how 








“And what was your ovject in coming, 
Maria?” 


“I wished to set an example to all the peo- 


ple in Oldtown,” was the answer; and both 


Mrs. Adams and her daughters were quite at 


a loss what to think of their little visitor. 
Maria, however, had gained so much cour- 


| age, that she thought she might venture to 
‘ask a few questions, and she began with, 


“Do many children come here, ma’am t” 

“Yes, scmetines we have children here. 
We re all very fond of them, when they are 
good,” 

“And have you got any armor for little 
girls, ma’am 1” 

This was almost too much for the gravity 
of Mrs. Adams, but, determined not to let 
her see how much she was amused, she de- 
termined rather to encourage her in asking 
any questions she pleased, hoping, by that 
ineans, to obtain a clue to the very extraor- 
dinary state in which her mind seemed to be. 

“Oh, no!’ she said; “but why do you 
want to know?” 

“1 was afraid you had not,” said Maria; 


and then, looking very serious, ** Please, | 
ma’am, tell me, is this house very near the | 


Valley of the Shadow of Death 

“My poor, little child,” said Mrs. Adams, 
drawing her close to her, and kissing her, 
“that none of us can tell; it may be nearer 
than we think.” 

* But you won't send me there to-night, 
will you ? and the child half cried, as she 
asked the question, ‘You'll let me stay 
and sleep here 2” 

“Yes, that you shall, dear little wanderer, 
and FE think you must need sleep very much, 
for you look tired, and your little hand 13 ve- 
ry hot.” 

“I suppose nobody ever comes bick here 
that’s been through the Valley,” continued 
the child, almost as if thinking aloud. 

This touched a chord in every bosom pres- 
ent, that thrilled through them; for their 
mourning was yet new for one very dear to 
them, who had been suddenly hurried thro’ 
that valley of which Marta spoke. 

“T think, ma’am,” said she, “it would be 
a terrible thing for a little girl like me to go 
there alone without any armor; oh! please 
let Piety go with me—oh! pray do!” said 
the child, wondering what she possibly could 
have said that made them all ery so. 

At this moment the porter arrived, to soy 
he was ready, and Mrs. Adams desired him 
to tell Mrs. Walker her little Maria was 
safe, but very tired, and she would either take 
her home in the morning, or would be very 


| happy to see the ladies, if they liked to come 
| and fetch her. 


“[ don’t want to go home,” said Maria; 
“LT only want to go back as faras the Wick- 
et Gate, that I may begin at the beginning.” 

“Oh, now T see it all!” exclaimed she, 
whom Maria was sure must be Charity; you 


| dear, delightful, little creature, you've been 


| very awful the lions must look: for if these | reading the Pilgrim's Progress till your little 


| were not Timerous and Mistrust themselves. 
| she did not for a moment doubt that they 
| were terrified in the same manner. 


passed in the carriage, and she had some- 
times almost ventured to hope that they no 
longer exivt-4; but how the poor little thing 
trembled, when, on reaching the bend of the 
road where it swept off tombe lodge she had 
before seen, there appeared, repusing under 
the shade of two fine beech trees, two enor- 
inous lions! Maria was no great naturalist, 
or she would have perceived, at once, that 
| they were made of stone ; but she never, for 
| a moment, doubted that they were really the 
‘lions! She stood gazing aad trembling for 
{some time, continually repeating, ** The li- 
| ons were chained, but he saw not the chains;” 
and then, summoning up all her courage, sh> 
| ran swiftly between them, passed through 
| the gate, and knocked, with all her might, at 
| the door of the lodge, 
It was opened by a tall. good-looking man; 
and Maria, awe-strack at behalding, at length, 
‘one of the individuals of whom she lad 
thought so much, dropped a courtesy, and 





“If you please, sir, are you Watehful ?” 

; ‘Why, Miss, as to that,” said the man, 

smiling good-humoredly, “I hopes I be; 
what did you please to want!” 

| “I want Discretion, if you please, sir,” re- 

| plied Maria. 

{ “I say, Miss,” said the man, looking over 

| his shoulder, at his wife, “didst ever hear the 

like of that—here’s a little maiden says as 

‘how she wants discretion. Well, I've seed 

! many a one as wanted it afore, 

| as owned to it.” 





but never one 
} 


head is turned.as Pim sure mine would have 
j been at your age, if T had not had a good 


mamma to explain all to me; and as you ne- 


She had not seen any lions the day they | ver hod « mamma, how could you kuow any- 


thing ahont it?” 

A few judicious questions now drew forth 
from Maria the whole story of her pilgrimage, 
and when her aunt's arrived, before breakfast 
the next morning, they were quite surprised 
to find her looking so well, and happy, and 
rational; as they had been very much fright- 
ered by Mr. Watehful’s account of what he 
called her lightmindedness, and want of dis- 
cretion, 

Mrs. Adams begged she might be allowed 
to stay a few days with them; and before 
the time came for her departure, the beauti- 
ful allegory which had so much perplexed 
her, was made so very plain, that she thought 
she must have been extremely stupid not to 
have found out the meaning for herself. 

My young readers will, Law sure, be glad 
to hear that Maria, who has now little girls 
of her own, has long since found the true 
Wicket Gate, and is anxious to show to oth- 
ers the privilege of being perinitted to enter 
it. Few, in the present day, have not great- 
er advantages than she had; and if any are 
induced to ask themselves the question, 
whether, with superior instruction, they are 
equally in earnest to obtain, in the days of 
health, Prery for their companion through 
that dark valley, which, sooner or later, all 
must tread, my story will not have been 
writien in vain. 


ur the Bugle. 
Phonography and Phonotypy. 


| A sharp-featured, vinegar-looking woman, | Frienps Eorrors :— 


now appeared, looking very anlike anything 


Maria expected to see so nearthe house Beau- 
_ tiful. 


| “So you want discretion, Miss, do you?) 
{ wonder if there's anything else you | morally or intellectually, T send you a few 


| Well, 
wan 


tt? 


here, or at the palace.” 
A private conversation nov took place be- 


something of her. 
when she found herself with her hand in that 
of Mr. Watehfal, and acttally on the way 
to the palace. Her guide left her outside, 


want of discretion, though no doubt it was 
all very true. 
Mrs. Adams told him toget a horse ready, 


the little girl, as soon as she could ascertain 
who they were; and she came and led M 
tia by the hand into the drawing-room so te 


began to fee! quite reassured, 
She was del 
dies in the room, who, of course, were Pie- 
ty, Pradenee, and Chariry. Mrs. Adams, as 
soon as she had given her a large slice of 
bread and butter, and some new milk. said, 
“Now, my dear, you'll tell us what your 
— is, and who your pepa and mamma 
are 


ed Maria, with the utmost simplicity. 
“And where do you live, dear?” 
“At Oldtown, with my gtandmamma.” 
“And where were you going, my love t” 
“I did not want to go farther than this 
seaee Costa I always intended to sleep 


_ “And does any one know you were com- 
ing here?” 
“No, ma'am. No one knew exactly that 





“DT thought,” said Maria, trying to feel | 
brave, “I might be allowed to sleep either | 


tween the husband and wife,in which it was | 
agreed he should take Maria to the quality at | 
the great house,as may be they would make | 
aria felt very proud | 





while he asked to spexk to Mrs. Adams, to : 
whom he said that the littl lady's intellects simple or elementary sounds and six compound 
seemed all of a heap togetter, it was such a | 
queer thing, to hear a child like her talk of | 


a- ! 
derly, und looked su very kindly, that Maria | 
| one sound and some of thein eight or nine. 
ighted to see three young la- | 


Believing you to be friendly to every re- 
forin that is caleulated to benefit the condi- 
tion of the human family, either physically, 


thonghts upon the new Sciences of Phono- 
graphy and Phonotypy, leaving you to make 
such disposition of them as you may think 
best. 

Phonography has for its object a reform in 
the present mode of writing the English lan- 
guage and Phonotypy in the printing of it. 
The necessity of such a reform will be appa- 
rent from the following statement of facts, 

The English language contains thirty-six 
sounds that itis desirable to have represent- 
ed, while we have but twerty-six letters in 
our alphabet ; so that sixteen sounds have to 


| be represented by letters already in use or by 
that she might send him of to the friends of , 


combinations of letters, either of which will 
render spelling and pronunciation illegible. 
But this is not all. ‘There is not a letter in 
our alphabet but what represents more than 


If any person doubts this let them examine 


, the sounds of a in the following sentence : 


“Many comparing this inan with his fa- 
ther fall into the misteke that he wants litte 
of being an image of him.” 


Or take the letter ¢ in this sentence: 


s al 2 * Let her leave her burden at the rendez- 
“My name, ma'am, is Miria Walker, but | yons and show the clerk her pretty tame 
I never ‘ad either a papa or mamma,” repli- | mouse.” 


The whole number of sounds represented 
by all the different letters amounts to five 
hundred and fifly-three, while we have no 
need of more than forfy-two. Bat there is 
no regularity even in this. ‘The saine sound 


| is represented by maoy different letters and | 
| combinations of letters. ‘The sound of ¢ in 
‘the word be bas no less than twenty-two dif- 








ferent representatives, viz: ae in Cesar, cin 
be, e-e in mete, €¢ in feet, ei in deceit, eip in 
receipt, ea in teach, ea-e in bereave, eg in im- 
pregn ei-e in deceive, eo in people, ey in key, 
eye in keyed, ¢ in marino, e-e in ravine fa in 
parliament, ie in théef, te-e in grieve, ve in 
fuctus, uay in quay, ui in musquito, y in 
very. The sound of @ in the word pay is 
represented in nineteen different ways, and 
, the forty-two sounds of our language have no 
less than three hundred and seventy-nine dif- 
ferent representatives. From such a chang- 
! ing of sounds and so many different modes of 
representing the same sound, arises the pre- 
‘sent difficulty of learning to spell and pro- 
‘ nounce correctly. As soon as the child has 
learned its alphabet, we commence teaching 
“it to spell, first in words of two letters, such 
as pa ba fa ma &c., giving each of the let- 
‘ters their full sound; but when itis afier- 


| wards showed these same letters in the words 


‘pat bat mat fat &c., it must change the 


sound of a although it still retains the same 
form, and in the words pall ball fall mall 
&e., it has another sound, and in par bar 
mar far another still; and the same is true 
of all the other letters of the alphabet, the 


the consonant sounds, 
sand words of our language, only about ji/ty 
or one in alhousand are spelled as they should 


| be; that is, all the letters having their alpha- 


betieal sound. This jargon of sounds and a 
standing army of silent jetters—some of 
which are stationed in almost every word— 
are well calculated to confuse and bewilder 
the minds of learners, and to iar the pro- 
gress of knowledge andimprovement. Such 
indeed is the irregularity which prevails, that 
no roles can be given that are of any benefit 
whatever; and the child has to commit the 
spelling and pronunciation of the whole fifly 
thousand words of the language lo memory.— 
No wonder, then, that we have so few good 
spellers, and fewer still who pronounce cor- 
rectly, notwithstanding there is more time 
spent in our primary schools in learning spell- 
ing than any other branch. 

But let us inquire fora remedy for all this 
difficulty, ‘The only true and practicable 
mode of representing any language is to have 
an alphabet containing a letter for each ele- 
mentary sound of the language, and let that 
letter represent no other sound, ‘Then when- 
ever we hear a word pronounced, we can at 
once determine the sounds of which it is 
composed, and knowing the letters that rep- 
resent these sounds, we can spell the word; 
and whenever we see a word printed or writ- 
ten, we know the sounds of the letters, and 
ean therefore pronounce it. Such an alpha- 
bet has been presented to the world by Isaac 
Pirman. The forms of the printed letthrs 
are based upon our present, and the two 
styles of printing are so near alike that many 
persons read it quite readily a tfirst sight; 
and any person that cin now read may learn 
itin half an hour's time. His writing al- 
phabet is acknowledged on all hands to be 
the shortest, easiest learned, and most legi- 
ble of any that has ever been used—besides 
giving a most beautiful and philosophical 
representation of the sounds of the language. 

I shall conclude by giving you some ex- 
tracts from a Report recently published by 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
After setting forth their views and argu- 
ments upon the subject, they come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1. It (Phonotypy) may be acquired in 
one fifteenth part of the time necessary for 
the present. 

2. When acquired it leads the learner to 
the correct pronunciation of every word he 
meets with, 

3. Itdispenses entirely with the difficult, 
and to most persons iinpossib'e, wequisition 
of learning to spell. A knowledge of the 
just sound suggests infallibly the true spell- 
ing, and the spelling with equal certainty the 
correct pronunciation, 

4. By the omission of silent letters, it 


renders reading one-fifth more rapid than at 
present. 

5. It will render the acquisition of read- 
ing and spelling attainable to millions to 
whom it is now unattainable. 

6. it will enable a writer to represent any 
proper name or word of any unknown lan- 
guage in such a manner as to be read by a 
stranger with precisely the same pronuncia- 
tion which the writer gives it, inasmuch as 
| the variations of sound are made visible to 

se eye, 

7. It will tend to banish provincialisms, 
as each written word sugyests its correct pro- 
nunciation. 

8. By representing the long and short 
vowels by different letters, it renders possi- 
ble the adoption of a few perfectly simple 
and comprehensive rules of accent, a thing 
| which up to this time has been nearly want- 
ing in the langaage. 

Yours for improvement and progression, 

W. C. ALEXANDER. 

Columbiana, Feb., 23, 1817. 

The Irish. 

John G. Whittier, speaking of the people 
of Lowell, says :—** But of all classes of fo- 
reigners, the Jrish are by far the most nu- 
merous. They constitute a quiet and indus- 
trious portion of the population, and are con- 
sequently respected by their Yankee neigh- 
hors. For myself, I confess I feela sympathy 
for the Irishman, I see him as the repre- 
sentative of a generous, warm-hearted and 
eruelly oppressed people. ‘That he loves his 
native land—that his patriotism is divided— 
that he cannot forget the claims of bis mo- 
ther island—that his religion, with all its 
abuses, is dear to hiim—does not decrease my 
estimation of him. A stranger in a strange 
land, he is to me always an object of inte- 
rest. The poorest and rudest has a romance 

in his history. Amidst all his apparent gay- 
ety of heart, and natural drollery and wit, the 
poor emigrant has sad thoughts of the ** ould 
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confusion being greater in the vowel than in. 
Out of the fifty thou | 





mother of him,” sitting lonely in her solita- 
ty cabin by the bog side—recollections of a 
father’s blessings, and a sister's firewell are 
haunting him—a grave-mound in a distant 
church yad, far beyond the * wide wather,” 
has an eternal greenness in his memory—for 
there perhaps lies a *darlint child,” or a 
**swate crather”? who once loved him,—the 
New World is forgotten for 6 moment—blue 
Killarney and the Liffy sparkle before him— 
Glendalough stretches beneath bum its dark 
stil mirror—he sees the swe evening sun- 
Shine rest upon and hallow alike with Na- 
ture’s blessings the ruins of the Seven 
Churches ef Ireland's apostolic ege, the 
broken mounds of the Druids, and the Round 
‘Towers of the Phenician sun-wershippers— 
beautiful and mournful recollections of his 
home waken within him—and the rough and 
seemingly light-hearted laborer melts into 
tears. ftis no light thing to abandon one’s 
own country and household gods. ‘Touching 
and beautiful was the injunction of the Pro- 
phet of the Hebrews—* Ye shall not oppress 
the stranger, for ye know the heart of the 
stranger, seeing that ye were Strangers in the 
land of Egypt oe 2 

Intsn Generosity.—One of the most in- 
teresting facts we have recently met withy 
is, that during the last: year the Irish of the 
city of New York have remitied to Jreland, 
for their friends there, no less a sum than 
$800,000! A noble testimonial is this to the 
wann-heartedness of the Trish character, 
whieh bas dedicated such a sum from daily 
i.bor to remit to the suffering sons of their 
native land. —7ri/une 


Qvuakers.—the Svciety of Friends im 
Philadelphia have very charitably and very 
quietly, sent three remittamecs of £500 each, 
(37,200) for the suffeiing poor in Ireland, 
and snother of £100 has been sent by one of 
the Committee. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Sole Lesther, Upper Leather, Calf-Skins 
Shoes, Boots. Sugar. Molesses. Tea, Coffee, 
Spice, Fish; Cin, mould Candles. Tar by 
the kitand barrel. ‘Turpentine, Sperm Oil, 
Flaxseed Oil, Paints, &e., &e., by 

HEATON & IRISH. 





Dec. 28th, 1816. 
LOOKING GLASSES, 

Tn connection with Hardware end Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply of new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glisses and Looking Glass plates, 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting dene 
to order. 


CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, llth mol, 1846. 








CHEAP FOR CASI 
The proprietors of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have juse received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respectfully solicited. 
CTIESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem I1th mo 1, 1846. 


REMOVAL. 

Geonce Orr has removed from the house 
of Ely. Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO, 
No. 110, North 3d st.. where he would be 
glad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere. 

Philadelphia, Jun. 7th, 1847.—76. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 

Tlave associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Having practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satisfied of its uneqatled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic butacute 
diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 

In all acute diseases, when called early, 
and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fil to effect cures, they will 
ask no fees. Residence east end of Salem. 

January 1, 1847. 


JUST RECEIVED 

Directly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
of beautiful plaid Linseys, black and brown 
Alpacca and Paramenta Cloths, chesp Casi- 
neits and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Plaid French Closking, and fashionable plaid 
silk bonnet linings by 

HEATON & IRISH. 
Dec. 28th 1816. 











AGENTS FOR THE*“BUGL 
Onto. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
Mahlon Irvin.  Berlin—Jacob Hi. 
Barnes. Marlloro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Canfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Youngs- 
fown—J. 8S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. &ron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
ew Lisbon—George Garretson. Cineinnaté 
—William Donaldson. Last Fairfield—John 

Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. J/arveyshurg—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. Chagrin 
Falls—S. Dickenson. Petersburg —Ruth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W. W. Pollard 
Georgetown—Ruth Cope.  Bundys 
Alex. Glenn. Garretisville—G. C. Baker. 
Atwater—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
—-Wim. Smith. Li/yria, Lorain co.--L. J. 
Burrell. Oberlin——Lucy Stone. Ohio City— 
R. B. Dennis. New/on Falls——-Dr. Homer 
Earle. Ravenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills—A. Morse. Hartford —Anson Garlick, 
Southinglon—Caleb Greene. Mt. Union— 
Owen Thomas.—Republican P. O., He 
Wood—ilisboro, Win. Lyle Keys, Aches 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fuwler's 
Milis—Tra Allen. — Ainsman—J, Herrick, 
Berea—Allen Hizy. Malia—Wm. Cope. 
Hickley—Vuther Parker, Jr. Richfield—Je- 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill. Chester bq 
Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C. F. Leffingwell, 
Dalton—James Mullen. 

Inpiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—Joln T. Morris. Keonomy—lIra C, 
Maulsby, Liber‘y—Edwin Gardner. Win- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Anightsfown,.— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 








dleman. 
Pennsyivanta. Faliston—Milo A Town. 
send. Hi Vashon, Pittsburgh. 
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